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EVEN BETTING. 

A NOVEL. 

" 'Ereii Bettiiiff' almost rivals 'Harry Lorre^ner' in the bril- 
liancy of his word painting, and in the force and incisiveness of his 
style." — Daily Telegpraph. 

*' A brilliant novel. — Evening Post. 

"A work that may be read with interest ."^Liverpool Albion. 

*' The dialogue is easy, and the incidents piqnante."— Brighton 
Examiner. 

"In depicting military, fashionable, and sporting life the author 
is quite at home. The (maraoters are inimitable. "—John Bull. 

*'A very clever production."— Blustrated News. 
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AN AUTOBIOGEAPHY. 

*'This antobiogrspy is a wonderfully interestinff book for the reader 
who ceans more for vigorous, intense writing tnim for the insipidi- 
ties which pass muster as our current novels."— LiverpO(^ Albion. 

*' Abounds with incidents of the most extraordinary character, and 
tells a tale of the vice and proBiga^ of the times in whi(w he 
Hved."— Bell's Messenger. 

" As a biography it is admirable ; it is more absorbing in interest 
than any novel since the days of Fielding." — Evening MaiL 

** The episodes connected with Tope, Wharton, and other celebrities 
of the period b€Mar internal evidence of authenticity, and must be re- 
garded as a curious and interestiug contribution to the history of the 
first and second decades of the 18th century." — ^Morning Post. 

''This is a remarkable book, full of anecdote and incident, and 
strange revelation of past gossip and wickedness. It is a book that 
cannot fail to be read. With its varied knowledge and singular 
powers it fascinates the reader against his will. It is too clever to be 
igncnred— too interesting to be neglected."— Westminster Gazette. 
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By SEMNA BUNBUET, 
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" This, ont of the nmnerons books written hj Miss Bnnbnry, is 
decidedly the most interesting, and will be read with gpreat pleasure 
1^ all into whose hands it may fall."— Erening Post. 

" Lady Flora is a pleasing romance, containing much that is inter- 
esting^ whilst it introduces facts that are now matters of hi&tory, thus 
affording instruction blended with amusement. Lady Flora's youoff 
life and the many mTsteries surrounding her, are full of interest ana 
mndh pathos."— Beli'ii Messenger. 

" The descriptions of life in Sweden are graphic and spirited, and 
the same may be said ofthe experiences in Borne."— -Liverpool Aloion. 
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GEOFFREY SINGLETON'S MISTAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE HUTS REVISITED. 



" As faded gloM no rabbing will refresh. 
As flowers dead lie withered on the groond. 
As broken glass no cement can redress. 
Beauty, blemished onoe, for everts lost.'^ 

The PA88IONATX FiLOBOC. 



A CHANGE now came over the spirit of the 
dream. 

Ernestine kept her bed for a couple of days, 
thinking that by sham illness she might stave 
oflF the evil hour, but Geoflfrey was not to be 

VOL. III. B 
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humbugged. On the second morning he went 
up, and sat himself down by her bed-side. 

" What on earth is to become of us? I don't 
know," he ejaculated despondingly, and with 
a very long face. 

"Things are not so bad as all that, 
surely T 

" They could not well be worse. I have 
hardly a rap in the world, and there are 
debts here, as you ought to know, by the 
score." 

"I don't know anything about it. How 
should I?" 

"The money has been spent on you, 
chiefly ; and by you, Ernestine — " 

" I thought you always paid your way ?" 

*^ Far from it. However, Til do my best. 
Every stick shall be sold, horses, furniture — 
some of your fine clothes, and all." 

" The very way to bring the creditors down 
on us. It would be quite idiotic to do such a 
thing." 

" What do you propose then ?" 
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I believe if there had been any ready caj 
at hand, Ernestine would have proposed 
bolt. As it was, she lay back and said not; 
ing. 

" At any rate we can't stay in this hous 
It's fortunate we took it by the month. Ai 
the horses must go as soon as I can get ar 
bid for them." 

Within a week or two the house was give 
up, and they moved into barracks — into tl 
much despised huts; but as if to punit 
Ernestine for her former open contempt 
these spacious lodgings, fate decreed thi 
they should now have but two compartmen 
instead of four. A recent increase of o 
cupiers had diminished available accommodi 
tion. 

But they were not allowed to vacate tl 
house in Seton Row without a protest froi 
their tradesmen. Their Soaoketown creditoi 
saw in the change of quarters a change i 
circumstances; and promptly butcher, uj 
holsterer, and wine merchant, put an executio 

i B 2 
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into the house. Geoffrey was rather stag- 
gered, but he eventually compounded with 
them, raising a lump sum, as security for 
which he gave a bond on his commission- 
money. But their funds were very low 
when they took up their residence in the huts. 
The sale of the horses and of the superfluous 
furniture had produced something, and this 
Geoffrey was determined to husband to the 
utmost. It might enable them, he thought, 
to tide over the rest of the winter, after which 
** something might turn up." 

Of course it soon became known in the 
regiment that the Singletons had had a fall 
in the world. The other regimental ladies 
said it was just what they had expected. 
Extravagance and riotous living always en- 
tailed these unpleasant consequences. But 
the bachelor officers who had eaten Geoffrey's 
dinners, and knew him as a generous kind 
hearted chap, commiserated with him sin- 
cerely in his trouble. Never had such changes 
overtaken [people so rapidly — such complete 
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transformation in the establishment. The 
grand town cook was gone ; Geoffrey insisted 
even upon Hoffman's dismissal. The only 
servant they had now was faithful McLavery, 
but he was assisted of a morning by a soldier's 
wife, who came in to attend on Mrs. Singleton 
and make the beds. Their food came over 
from the messman ; breakfast and dinner was 
brought in a long tin cylinder, built up of 
deep trays one above the other. These useful 
utensils were, I believe, invented for the com- 
fort of officers on guard ; a grate is fitted at 
the bottom of the pile, and on leaving the 
kitchen this is filled with live coals. But as 
the fire is safe to be extinguished half a minute 
after leaving the cookhouse, the viands reach 
their destination in a congealed state, and 
more or less repulsive to fastidious palates. 
Potatoes and cutlets lie embedded hard and 
fast like islands in a lake of frozen grease, the 
fowl is as tough as icy cold iron, and the 
pastry might be made into serviceable boots. 
One partition of the hut served them as 
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dining and sitting-room. A miserably slovenly 
den it became within a week or two of residence, 
Ernestine lost, all at once, her tasteful, elegant 
tidiness, and through her carelessness the room 
soon grew into a hideous chaos. Articles of 
every conceivable description lay heaped any- 
how one above the other about the place, in 
inextricable confusion, while Ernestine her- 
self looked a fit presiding goddess for such a 
dirty slip-shod shrine. She seldom took the 
trouble to dress herself decently now that 
Hoffman had gone ; all day long she lolled 
in an arm-chair in her dressing gown, poring 
over such novels as could be dug out of the 
other officers' book-racks. No very choice 
selection it must be confessed. 

Occasionally she received visitors. Powell, 
or Gator, or some of the youngsters looked in 
while Geoflfrey was out of the way- — for him 
they did not care to meet, so much had his 
cheery temper deteriorated under present 
trials. She was in no wise ashamed of being 
found at any hour of the day in cU^habtUS^ 
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with slippered feet, and did the honours in a 
languid, discontented sort of way. 
« ^^ I shall suffocate, some of these days, in 
this pokey hole/' she exclaimed to Powell, 
upon one occasion. 

" You never go out now. Of course you 
get moped in the house from morning to 
night." 

** You don't mean to call this hovel a house, 
do you ? Besides, where should I go out to ? 
I can take a walk in the barrack yard with 
the rest of the soldiers' wives, I dare say ; 
but I've hardly come to that — ^yet." 

" No ; but in the country." 

" There are two miles of streets between 
me and the fresh air. I hate long walks." 

" I'll drive you out in my trap, Mrs. Sin- 
gleton, whenever you feel inclined." 

"WiU you? When? Ill take you at 
your word, fast enough," she cried, waking 
up into animation. '^ Ob and fetch the trap 
now. I shall be ready when you come 
back." 
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*^ All right. There's no time like the pre- 
sent/' And when he came half-an-hoor 
later, he came to find her dressed with some- 
thing of the old style, all eagerness for the 
promised pleasure. 

As they drove out of the gate they met 
6eoffi*ey, who was on duty. He scowled, and 
would have spoken, but they whirled by. A 
great change had come over this young man 
in these latter days. All the old, blithe, good 
humour and cheerfulness was gone. Morose, 
and of difficult temper, he was always in- 
clined now to take the worst view of every- 
thing. So, to see his wife thus starting alone 
with Powell made him furious, and he gave 
her '' a bit of his mind" when she came back. 

^^ Ernestine, this must never occur again. 
I forbid it ? Do you understand ? I forbid 
it distinctly.'' 

^^Pshal as if that would stop me,'' she 
cried, snapping her fingers. " I'm past caring 
for what you say now." 

" I believe you are.*' 
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" Tes, I am/' answered Ernestine, boldly. 
*' And why ? Because I find this life utterly 
unbearable ; because I am dying by inches of 
confinement, discomfort, and nagging; because 
every wretched second of every dreary day I 
am forced to remember what a fool I made 
of myself in marrying you; because — ^be- 
cause — "she could not find words, she was 
so angry. Geoflfrey had never seen her roused 
like this before. 

"How often have I been beyond these 
gloomy walls these two months past ? And 
yet you grudge me the only bit of pleasure 
I have had all through that miserable time." 

** I don't gradge you anything of the kind. 
I have offered to take you out whenever you 
wanted. But my company has apparently no 
charms for you." 

" Of course not. You never throw me a 
civil word. You do nothing but find fault 
and preach your miserly skin-flint notions 
from morning till night." 

" It comes very badly from you, Ernestine, 

B 5 
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this does. If I ask you to' be careful, it is 
because our means are small; and if our 
meims are small, you know the reason — " 

^^ It's uncommonly pleasant to have th^t 
cast in my teeth continually/' 

" It's just as painfal for me to have to re-^ 
mind you of it. But this is all beside th^ 
question. What I wish you to understand, 
once for all is, that you must not repeat this 
sort of conduct." 

She did not answer him, but it was cl^ar 
from her manner that she had no intention of 
giving way. Geoflfrey could read in her sulky 
brow, and angry, compressed lips, that she 
would fight to the last rather than give in. 
Remembering, perhaps, the story of the 
** scissors," he spoke to her no more, but like 
a sensible man proceeded to exercise a pres- 
sure where he know it would have an appre- 
ciable eflFect. He went to Powell and begged 
he would not in future place his dog-cart at 
Mrs. Geoflfrey's disposal. 

"I meant it kindly, old fellow,?' Powell said. 
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" Of course you did ; but I don't like her 
going out in this way. You don't want td 
come between her and me, do you ?" 

^ Not for worlds." 

^^ It's hard enough to get on as it is. I 
knew you were a gentleman, Powell, and 
would do as I asked you/* 

" I would do more than this for you, 
Geoflfrey/' said the other, shaking his friend's 
hand. And to make himself quite safe, 
Powell sold his dog-cart. 

In this sort of constant bickering a month 
or two passed away. Geoffrey's condition all 
this' time was that of a man with a millstone 
about his neck, or rather some sharp, tortur- 
ing collar that made itself felt at all hours 
and in all moods. 

Ernestine was ever seeking to return to her 
old ways^ and did nothing to stifle the resldess 
craving for excitement that possessed her. 
Day followed day^ each more blank and b^re 
ths^ the preceding. So as the unbroken con- 
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finement to the house began to tell on Ernes- 
tine ; her spirits gave way, and she became 
subject to headaches, giddiness, and fainting 
fits. Old McTavish, the regimental surgeon, 
was called in, and, as an indispensable to all 
other treatment, he prescribed exercise— con- 
stant out-of-door exercise. 

^^ It's out of the question, doctor,'' replied 
Ernestine querulously. 

** I don't see why it should be." 

^^ I hate walking, and my husband won't 
stand the expense of any conveyance, unless 
it is a perambulator perhaps, or a bath chair, 
and I don't think I can submit to that yet, 
even if you, doctor, were to order it." 

'^ Nonsense, he must give way ; it'll save 
money in the end. Look here, ma'am," said 
the brusque old medical man, ^^ you must go 
out ; if you don't, you'll be carried out with 
your toes up, and that precious soon." 

^^ Put it to my husband like that, doctor, 
and he must give way. Give me a mount 
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now and again ; jnst let me feel a good stout 
quad' under me once more, and I should be a 
different woman." 

^^ She must have more exercise/' the doctor 
told Geoffi*e7 immediately afiterwards ; ^^ she 
must go out more." 

** With all my heart/' replied Geoflfrey. 

**How am I ta go, Qeoflfrey?" asked 
Ernestine, almost timidly. 

^^ Go ! why on your ten toes like many a 
better woman does, to be sure.'' 

^' Fsha ! I hate tramping and trapesing 
about the streets." 

The doctor put in with — 

^^ Have you not been accustomed always to 
a good deal of horse exercise?" 

'* All my life; but we've no horses now." 

''A few hours in the saddle sometimes, 
would put you right in no time." 

^^ And where are the horses to come from?" 
enquired Geoflfrey. 

" Hire." 

^^ I've no money and no credit in Smoke- 
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town ; I tron't waste my tcAu on such extras 
vagnnces/' 

" Then you'll have to pay an undettaker's 
bill,*' said McTaTtsh, impressively. 

The long and the short of it was that be- 
fore many days had passed Ernestine had 
donned the Woolmerhansen habit once more, 
and had made more than one excursion along 
the country roads far from the smoke and 
noise of the factories. Geoflfrey nearly always 
accompanied his wife ; but when he was pre- 
vented McLavery^ in ecstasy, donned his top 
boots once more, and rode behind his mistress. 

One spring afternoon! mistress and man, the 
former leading by several lengths, had gone 
out farther thai* usual from the town. Ap- 
proaching a turn* in the road wheels were 
heard in the distance, and presently a smart 
mail phaeton, driven? by a middle-aged man^ 
whirled round the 6omer^ 

Ernestine stopped short, an(J the greys in 
the phaeton were reined back on their 
hatincbes' almoi^ at tibie^ same iJiBtoM. 
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" Lord Caversham !" 

^^ Ernestine ! Ernestine Armitage !" 

** No, not Ernestine, my lord, nor yet 
Ernestine Armitage/' 

^^ I beg a thousand pardons ; how ought I 
to address you ?" 

"My name is Singleton — Mrs. Geoffirey 
Singleton, Lord Caversham." 

'' Married 1" 

" Yes, married ; did you think there was to 
be no more cakes, and all because you held 
your head so high ? See what you have lost, 
my lord.'' 

'* And who is the happy man ?*' 

" Meaning that you don't envy him ? The 
grapes are sour, Lord Caversham. Good day." 

And with that she cantered off. 

" One word — one word, pray, Mrs. Single^ 
ton,'' almost shouted Lord Caversham after 
her, and seeing that she pulled up her horse 
short he drove towards her. 

Ernestine never looked better than she did 
on horseback. She sat up straight in her 
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saddle, with a masterftil, determined, air; but 
there was no stiffness or lack of grace in her 
upright, beautiful figure. It is a pity that 
riding habits are not worn ofkener now-a- 
days. I believe that, not so many years ago, 
they were considered grand tenue^ and I have 
a lively recollection of a certain velvet habit, 
crimson too, which was put on when visitors 
were expected in days long gone by. Ernes- 
tine should have lived a generation earlier, for 
no costume became her so well as the tight- 
fitting chef doBuvre of Mr, Woolmerhausen. 
She was perfectly aware that she was looking 
her best, as with her head thrown disdainfully 
back, she waited to hear what her old admirer 
had to say to her now. 

*' I give in, Mrs. Singleton — I give in," he 
exclaimed. " I confess my error. But do 
tell me one thing. I may come and see you, 
may I not ? Where are you to be heard of ? 
I may call ?" 

" Tm not so sure you may. My husband 
doesn't encourage visitors." 
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Small wonder, thought his lordship, 

" But I will tell him I have met you, and 
will drop you a line, giving you an answer^ 
if you will tell me your address." 

" I am staying at my cousin's, John Fol- 
jambe's, at Eastwick, you know, about four- 
teen miles off.'' 

" How long are you to be in these parts?" 

^^ I have no settled plans." 

*^Well, I will write, perhaps. Smoke- 
town Barracks is my home just at present. 
Lord Caversham. Are you too great a man 
to be seen in such a place as an infantry 
barracks ?" 

^^ It depends upon the attractions of course." 

"Hal hal Very prettily said," cried 
Ernestine, gaily. " But I mustn't stop 
talking to you here all day. My groom is 
already quite scandalized. Good-bye, good- 
bye, my lord. We shall meet again, perhaps^ 
some day soon." And with one saucy nod 
she was gone. 

This meeting had put her in high good 
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humour with herself. It pleased her to think 
that she still possessed a sort of magnetic 
influence oyer this man, to draw him after 
her. But for her own stupid carelessnesi^ she 
might have been Lady Cavershara long ago. 

** You are looking all the better for your 
change of habits, Ernestine/' said her hus^ 
band, quite civilly to her, on her return. 
Her face was blushing with satisfaction, and 
her eyes as bright and brilliant as of old. 

" Thanks, Geoffrey. It's not often you pay 
me a compliment in these times." 

''AH the more valuable from the rarity, I 
should say. Where have you been ? Which 
way, I mean?" 

She told him that much, but not a word of 
her meeting with Lord Caversham passed her 
lips. Already was her busy mind at work 
scheming to extract some possible benefit 
from her renewed acquaintance with her former 
lover. Returning from the bright sunshine, 
and from an interview which had proved to 
her she was still charming, made '* this den 
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of theirs " — as she styled their dingy dwelling 
— more than ever loathsome in her eyes. In 
silent, but very forcible language, it reminded 
her of all that she had lost by her quarrel 
with Lord Caversham. 

^^ I shouldn't be haggling about miserable 
trifles if I were his wife," thought she j 
** haggling, and striving, and screwing to 
save a penny here or a penny there. It's 
monstrous hard that I should come to count* 
ing coppers and tottling up the grocer's book 
— monstrous hard." 

In this frame of mind she sat down to 
write to bid his lordship welcome. It was 
merely that she might become possessed of 
Caversham' s address that she had refused to 
grant him permission to call when he had 
sought it. She wanted to know where she 
could lay her hands upon him if ever the 
time should come when she might require his 
assistance. ^^ Eeally," as she said to herself, 
^^ there was no knowing what might happen 
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in these tronblous times, or how much she 
might need the help of a true friend/' 

Her true friend — Lord Caversham — arrived 
without fail at the hour and on the day she 
had named. The time she had selected for 
his visit was an odd one. Once a week the 
Peacocks had ^^a full parade" in the drill 
field, under Colonel Cheadleigh himself, and 
on these occasions the barracks were almost 
entirely empty. No one saw Lord Caversham 
drive in except the *'gate orderly/' from 
whom he obtained directions as to Mrs. Sin« 
ton's whereabouts. 

In person Ernestine came to the little door 
of the hut. 

** Queer place, isn't it?" she remarked; 
** this has been my home for several months." 

^* Well, of all the horrid holes — I must say 
this—" 

**Come in — come in, Lord Caversham; 
don't waste your hard words till you have 
seen everything." 
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And she led the way into the low-roofed 
narrow chamber that acted as a sitting-roonu 

" Good God 1 have you come to this ?" ex- 
claimed the peer, feelingly. 

" It's hardly civil of you to abuse my es- 
tablishment ; but I won't quarrel with you 
on that account." 

"Or on any other, I hope. Pray, don't 
bear malice ; I know I was too exacting, and 
believe me, I feel that [ am properly 
punished." 

" You behaved badly to me, Lord Caver- 
sham," said Ernestine, dropping her eyes. 

" Have I not acknowledged my sin ? But 
tell me about yourself; when did you marry? 
what is your husband ?" 

^^ You want a full, true, and particular ac- 
count?" 

" Yes, from the day I last saw you." 

" Well, it can be told in a few words. After 
you left me so cruelly that day, another ad- 
mirer came to the front. The very man you 
complained of at St. Tadds. He said he was 
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Tery much in love with me, and I believed 
him. It's a great comfort to have two strings 
io one's bow. When you went * crack 1' I 
took Mr. Singleton. Voila toutJ* 

" But your husband, who is he ? what is 
he? why does he keep you in this style?" 

"He is a lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment. His present earnings are about two 
guineas a week. Coals and candles (tallow) 
found; also lodgings— what you see. After 
necessary deductions to support the mess of 
his brother officers and the band of one of 
Her Majesty's regiments we clear about nine- 
teen shillings every Saturday night ; out of 
this my husband buys silk stockings for me 
and gold-laced coats of crimson cloth for 
himself. Charming state of things, isn't it?" 
she cried, with a bitter, mocking laugh. 

" You've not lost your queer ways, Ernes- 
tine; I see that." 

^* You don't believe me ? It's the solemn 
gospel truth ; we have barely enough to buy 
us bread and cheese. Lord Caversham. It's 
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the hardest struggle I have ever known to 
keep the wolf from the door. It is ' save 
here/ ' save there ;' every copper farthing 
has to be turned over and looked at on both 
sides before it is parted with. I never lived 
in such abject misery all my life before." 

" But you were riding yesterday ; surely 
you must find that a great expense/' 

" Yes, it's frightful ; but I have been or- 
dered horse exercise by the doctors as the 
only hope to keep me well. I'd rather walk 
to John O'Groat's house/' she added, with a 
sigh ; *' but the doctor insisted. I believe he 
grudges me every mouthful I eat, and the 
very clothes I put on my back. But why/' 
she went on, *' should you be worried with all 
these trifles? I beg your pardon, Lord 
Caversham, for inflicting my small woes upon 
you." 

" On the contrary ; I am thankful to have 
heard all you say. I commiserate with you ; 
I do, indeed, deeply and truly, I wish you 
would let me help you/' 
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" How — with money ? Thank you, Lord 

Oaversham ; we have not sank so low as that 

yet'' 

"No; you misunderstand me. I mean 

that I might help your husband to some- 
thing which would give him a better in- 
come." 

" If you will assist us in that way you'll 
make me your debtor for life. But don't let us 
discuss the subject now. Will you have some 
tea or a glass of sherry, or what ? I can send 
to the mess." 

They remained chatting together for an 
hour or more about old friends and former 
doings. Ernestine seemed to regain her cheer- 
fulness as she talked, and she was soon full 
of light laughter and cheery fan as they re- 
called one incident after another, or discussed 
the men that used to hover about Curzon 
Street, Mayfair. 

" There comes the regiment ?" cried Ernes- 
tine suddenly, as the band was heard in the 
distance. Lord Caversham got up, for he 
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quite understood that Ernestine wished him to 
go before her husband returned. 

*' I may come again ?'' 

" When you please. It does me good to 
have a talk like this." 

" What days shall I find you at home for 
certain ?' 

** Wednesdays, always." (This was Wed- 
nesday.) " On that day the whole regiment, 
weather permitting, gets ' gruelled' for a couple 
of hours in the drill field, during which time 
I have to twiddle my thumbs and wait pati- 
ently for some one to talk to. It will be an 
act of compassion if you will come on that 
day." . 

" Good-bye, then, Ernestine." 

" You must not call me Ernestine now, 
Lord Caversham," said she, softly, dropping 
her eyes to the ground. But she gave him 
her hand and allowed him to keep it in his 
longer than was necessary for simple leave 
taking. 

He came again after this — more than once. 

VOL. iir. 
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On Wednesdays always ; and so far had never 
met GeoflFrey. One day he said abruptly — 

" This is my last vidit, Ernestine." 

" Not really ?" she exclaimed, quickly ; and 
her face fell visibly. " Why ?" she paused. 

" I am outstaying my welcome at Eastwick. 
I only came for a week or two, and I am here 
still." 

*' A very good and suflBcient reason I 
think," replied Ernestine, calmly. 

" You will be sorry ?" 

" I should think so. These Wednesdays 
are about the only bright spots in all my dull 
life." 

'' I shall be sorry, too ; more sorry .than I 
can tell you, I shall miss these visits very 
much — I — I — Pshaw 1 Why should I beat 
about the bush ? I will tell you, Ernestine, 
honestly, why I am going from Eastwick. I 
cannot bear to remain in this neighbourhood, 
I cannot bear to think that you are so close 
and that I am only to see you now and again 
for half an hour or so — by stealth as it were. 
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I cannot forget that, but for my own folly, 
you might have been all my own. Oh I 
Ernestine," he said, getting up from his chair, 
and taking both her hands in his, ^^ I find 
for my sins that I never ceased to love you. 
I cannot banish you from my thoughts day or 
night; I cannot lire without yOU/' 

" Hush — Lord Caversham," -she replied 
not angrily, but with arerfeed head, **you 
must not speak to me like this/' 

" Give me some answer, Ernestine. Are 
you content to remain here? To live on in 
this penury, wasting the best years of your 
life, buried alive in this dingy wretched tomb? 
You are fit to be a Queen? No; you must 
Come away from this, come and share all I 
have, Ernestine." 

*'Go! go awayl Lord Caversham," she 
ejaculated convulsively, tryiiig feebly to re- 
lease herself from his grasp. ** Do not tempt 
tiie ; leave me-— for God's sake. Leave me I 
say!" she repeated, stamping her foot and 
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shaking herself free. " I will not consent to 
become so mean a thing as jou would make 
me, my Lord. Mj present life is hard enough 
to endure, but I will try to bear it Heaven 
is mj witness that I wish to remain faithful 
to my duty." She covered her face with her 
hands, and for a second or two sobbed bit- 
terly. 

" You are right, Ernestine. I ought not to 
have spoken to you thus. I will go." He 
turned towards the door, but halted midway. 

*' Eemember that I am your friend always ; 
ready to do your lightest bidding. If the 
moment should arrive when you think I can 
be of service send for me. I will come from 
the other end of the world — ^you will send for 
me, will you not ?" 

She raised her face, and with a full glance 
of tearful gratitude replied, " 1 will ; I pro- 
mise. Tell me where ?" He gave her his 
address in town, and the next instant he was 
gone. 
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So, too, in ten minutes were the traces of her 
tears. She had been acting most of the time, 
I think, and felt that now the game was in 
her own hands to take and leave as she chose. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IN TROUBLE. 



*' A husband who 
Has fonud that household cnrse^a faithless wife. 

WooiNBE.— (My Beautiful Lady). 



"What is the meaning of this, Ernestine?'' 
cried Geoffrey, rushing into the hut one morn- 
ing as his wife, like a frowsy slattern, sat, 
half- dressed, over her breakfast. " You set- 
tled those ball accounts, did you not ? Where 
are the receipts ? They never once entered 
my head again since that time you went up to 
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town. All this bother has made me forget 
everything; just get me the receipts, will 
you r 

He had gone on talking carelessly and 
rapidly, without taking much notice of his 
wife. Had he watched her face closely, he 
would have seen it blanch, and her lips quiver, 
as he broke into the room with his sudden 
query. But he had not paused, and this had 
given her time to recover herself. 

" The receipts ? Tve got them in my dress- 
ing-^case. They've been there ever since I 
came back from town. Call McLavery, and 
tell him to fetch the box here.'' 

She spoke quite calmly, with a selfcpos- 
sessed, assured air, as if all this coil had been 
raised about a matter hardly worth so many 
words. 

The box, a handsome morocco a£fair, silver- 
mounted and beautifully fitted, one of the last 
fragments from the wreck of their fortunes — 
was brought to be opened leisurely by the 
quiet fingers of its owner. 
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**Here they are! No, those are private 
bills. Here — whyl where can they be got 
to?" 

Then she sprang up and began rummaging 
furiously through the things in the box^ 
throwing papers out here and there, dashing 
the scent-bottles to the ground, and making a 
litter all about. 

** Surely you have not lost them ? You paid 
these bills ? Answer, Ernestine, answer. 
Quick 1 be quick 1" 

" Paid the bills? Yes; but where can 
these papers have got to ? Someone has taken 
them out of here !'* 

" Did you pay these bills in presence of 
anyone — of Hoffman ?" 

**No, no; I went alone. But, Geoffrey, 
what is the meaning of all this ? What has 
happened ?" 

"The meaning is that several of these 
tradesmen have sent in their bills a second 
time, and are pressing for payment. The 
Colonel sent for the Committee this morning 
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to ask why the bills hadn't been settled long 
ago. I told him I had already paid them 
once/' 

" Through me ?' 

" No, I never mentioned your name, of 
course." 

I think it was the look of relief that flashed 
through the clouds on her face which first 
aroused Geofl&rey's suspicions. 

" You're sure you paid these bills ?" he 
asked, hoarsely. ^^ It's a large amount of 
money — payments of this kind are not easily 
forgotten.'* 

She did not reply in a very frank, straight- 
forward fashion. 

" Paid the bills ? Why should I not? 
Paid them ? of course," she went on, repeat- 
ing to herself, abstractedly. " Some enemy 
has been trying to injtre me. Oh 1 what can 
have become of these receipts I" she cried, 
wringing her hands, and then again burying 
them in the miscellaneous chaos of the dress- 
ing-box. She continued to hunt for a while, 

5 
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seeminglj nneonscious that her husband's eye 
was npon her. 

At length, in utter hopelessness, she tnmed 
her face to Geoffrey's, and found that he was 
watching her with a look so stem and uncom- 
promising, that she rushed to him and clasped 
her amis about his neck. 

" You do not disbelieve me, do you. Say 
you do not distrust me ; for Heaven's sake 
acquit me of this offence I'' 

Without speaking, Geoffrey detached her 
arms from about his neck, and pushed her 
away from him with no gentle hands. She 
read her verdict in his pale, serious face. 

In another instant she had £Eillen to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

Geoffrey, having called the soldier's wife 
who waited on them to Ernestine's assistance, 
they carried the unfortunate woman to bed. 
Then he left the hut and returned to the 
Orderly-room, where the Colonel sat, waiting 
to see these receipts. 

There was no doubt whatever in Geoffrey's 
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mind that Ernestine had misappropriated this 
money ; but it was impossible for him to con- 
jecture why or wherefore. At the time when 
she had gone up to town they were in no 
pressing want of money. He could not comt 
prehend why his wife had committed this de- 
liberate fraud. And if it was distressing in 
the first instance to find her guilty, it was in- 
finitely more galling to lihink that all this 
time she had been dissembling— r wearing an 
outwardly calm demeanour although weighted, 
inwardly, with her fatal, secret. Had she 
confessed her misdeed to Geoffrey any time 
before its detection, he would have been dis- 
posed to judge her less harshly. It was the 
long deceit — the silent duplicity — of these 
months past that aggravated the offence. 

As there is no reason why the reader should 
not be put in possession of the whole truth pf 
this nefarious transactionr^information which 
did not reach Greoffrey till many a long day 
afterwards -^it may here be explained how 
the missing money had been applied. On 
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Ernestine's arrival in town she had gone to 
her old lodgings. Here she found letters 
some months old, and bills for jewellery and 
gewgaws all pressing strongly for payment. 
Not only did the tradesmen state on their 
accounts that they would wait no longer, but 
the very next morning a posse of creditors, 
advised by Ernestine's landlady, came in per- 
son to claim their just dues. They stormed 
and threatened, talked of arrest, and would 
not be satisfied till Ernestine, anxious to pre- 
vent all this from reaching her husband's 
ears in an exaggerated form^ paid the bills 
in full. She had intended on the first favour- 
able occasion to make a clean breast of it to 
Geofirey. It seemed as if she had been dis- 
covered, that day at Blayneys, when he 
charged her with having brought disgrace 
upon him; but still she tided over the danger 
then. As time slipped away it came to this 
— that she did not dare to confess what she 
had done. Now, from the long interval, the 
a£fair looked a thousand times more ugly. 
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GkoflRrey made but a poor show in the 
Orderly Roota. He had told the Colonel he 
would fetch the receipts in half-a-minute. 
He had been more than half-an-hour away^ 
and in the end came without them. 

" This is very odd, Mr. Singleton," said the 
Colonel, looking at him sternly. " You ac- 
knowledge to having received the money ?" 

'' Yes." 

" Then what have you done with ?" 

" I can't tell you, sir. I don't know what 
has become of it." 

" It is the most extraordinary affair that 
ever came within my experience. The bills 
were paid, you say ?" 

Geofirey nodded. 

'' Then where are the receipts ?" 

" I cannot say, sir.'' 

" Nonsense, man, nonsense." 

" Do you think I have made away with 
the money, sir?" 

** Upon my honor I don't know what to 
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think, Mr. Singleton ; but I know what I must 
da I must plao^ you in arrest till the matter 
is ol^ared up. Go to your quarters, sir. Mr. 
Macpherson, fetch hia sword." 

Poor Geoflfrey walked dejectedly home to 
his hut Was not his cup of bitterness 
full enough, that this new and nauseous dose 
should be added? Macpherson, in pity, 
spoke monosyllabic words of comfort, trying 
to console him. 

^* Bad job, GeoflF. Hope you'll square it. 
Bore 1 Great bore for you." 

But Singleton did not answer him, and 
striding into the hut, handed up his sword. 
Then he sat himself down to think it all over 
— if he could. His wife was so far recovered 
by this time, that she got up off her bed when 
she heard him return. 

" Well ?" she asked, nervously. 

*^ I'm in arrest. It's all up with me now, 
of course." He did not question Ernestine 
further. Where would have been the good, he 
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asked himself? She was undoubtedly to 
blame — she and no one else. Why seek to 
know more than this ? 

The afternoon dragged itself slowly along. 
No one came to see him, for it was hardly as 
yet bruited through the barracks that he was 
in trouble. By and bye his friends would 
pour in when he ^ould have to bear examin- 
ation and cross-examination from all those 
who would be anxious to explain away his 
oflFence. It would be doubly painfdl all this, 
because be felt he could exonerate himself if 
he chose ; but at what a cost ! By holding 
up his wife to public scorn. And would that 
have saved him completely ? No ; for the 
money would still have to be made good, and 
where was he to lay his hands on £300 
now? 

As might have been expected, none of the 
Peacocks were over well pleased at the news 
of Geoffrey's arrest and its cause. They had 
not t^e least wish to put their hands into their 
pookets and pay twice for th^ bq^ to Lady 
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Jane Prendergast. Geoffrey's popularity wa* 
gone within an hour. Still, those who had 
onoe been his friends would have been glad 
enough to help him, up to a certain point. 
The help they oflfered was good advice, 
earnest entreaties that he should confess the 
whole offence* 

** You think rae guilty, I see," he said. 

^^ Not at all ; but surely you can explain if 
you olioose? You can disprove the charge — 
now can't you ?" 

*• I can prove or disprove nothing at all," 
raplied tlie poor lad, quite cast down. He 
did not know which way to turn. Theobald, 
\\U bast friend, was still away on leave ; and 
m ha had been on the spot what could he 
hftva done ? Paid the money, perhaps ; but 
iilauffray could not bring himself to sue in 
^m^ pmipeim to Theobald. Btill less could 
\\^ bt^g ft'om his mothor, although she would 
^va bean ready to spuro fx^xn hor small store 
^^ money required to mwe hor son from dis- 
^^(11^ Qtiofl^y was i^olved to seek help 
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from no one. He felt that he must lie on the 
bed of thorns his wife had made for him. 

A couple of days passed thus. The 
Colonel finding no explanation forthcoming, 
grew impatient. There were not wanting, 

now, officers of the Royal Peacocks who said 
openly that Geoffrey was a swindler. Some 
of the seniors began to talk of a General Court 
Martial. Others argued, why strike a man 
when he is down ? Singleton was ruined in 
pocket and in character ; he was a comrade, 
after all ; surely his punishment had been 
severe enough already. But the Colonel, 
as he generally did, took his own time and 
decided to lay the whole case before superior 
authority. It was referred to Sir Peregrine 
Frendergast, at Smokechester. 

I suppose you could hai^dly have found 
in the length and breadth of the land two 
more miserable creatures than the occupants 
of No. 27 Hut, Smoketown Barracks. Geof- 
frey for forty-eight hours had never left his 
quarters, and his wife had shared his impri- 
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sonment, chained as it were to his side like the 
skeleton at the banqnet, to keep his memoiy 
ever on the jog. Npt that it was likely Geof- 
frey would forget easily his wife's share in these 
deplorable transactions. So far, however, he 
had not upbraided her with her offence. But if 
he had avoided severe and biting words, hi^ 
manner, and his moody, unbroken silence 
were, perhaps, a more constant and incisive 
censure. As such, Ejrnestine construed his 
conduct towards her, and gradually chafed 
more and more under the treatment. No 
doubt the close companionship at this time of 
these two — of the criminal and the innocent 
sufferer, tended in itself to aggravate the 
breach made by the first offence. A few 
sulky monosyllables was all that passed be- 
tween them through the livelong day. 

On the third morning, Macpherson came 
to tell them that the matter had been referred 
to the General. 

^*What will he do?" asked Ernestine. 
" Write to the Duke^-^aresay." 
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*^ They want to bring me to trial, I sup- 
pose. Let them — another nice scandal for 
the newspapers. Officers and gentlemen 
again I *' 

" Hope you'll get off, old cock, if they do 
try you. Not so difficult, I take it," said 
Macpherson, speaking kindly but doubtingly 
of the acumen of military tribunals. " Written 
to Tom r 

** Theobald? No; what good would it be ?" 

^^ Might," and then the Adjutant walked 
away with a desponding face, his very mus- 
taches drooping dejectedly at the contagious 
gloom of his countenance. 

" Geoffrey I '' whispered the wife softly, as 
soon as they were alone. 

"Well?" 

" Would it be odd, do you think ? No ; I 
shouldn't mind the oddness. But would it 
be any use, do you think, if I were to — " 

** Get on,'* growled the husband. 

" If I were to go and see Sir Peregrine Pren- 
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dergast ? I know him a little. I might do 
some good." 

" Would you tell him the whole truth ?" 

She flushed scarlet at this speech. 

" If necessary." 

" That wouldn't help us much. Even if it 
were published to the world, I should never 
be absolved." 

" Geoflfrey ! Geoffrey ! do not talk like that. 
Let me go to Smokechester ? I may be able 
to persuade the General to take a lenient view 
of the case.'' 

" Nothing can ever set us right." 

"Say Imay go?DoI Dol" 

" For all I care, you may go. Try what 
you like." 

And with this ungracious permission 
Ernestine had to be contented. She deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to set out at once. It 
was still early in the day and, as she told her 
husband, she might go to Smokechester and 
be back by dinner time. So she went into 
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the bedroom to dress and prepare for the 
journey. It took her a long time to get ready. 
For some reason, best known to herself, she 
began to ransack all her drawers and look 
carefully over the contents of her jewel box. 
She soon had collected together all her valu- 
ables, and these she deposited under lock and 
key in her travelling bag. Then she sat 
down at her dressing table and scribbled off a 
short note which she concealed carefully in 
her pocket. But the time had slipped by 
while she was thus employed, and it was 
the Barrack clock striking twelve that 
warned her she ought to begin to dress. 

'' TouVe been long enough over it," said 
her husband, when she came out. 

*^ It's so difficult to manage by oneself. I 
miss Hoffman more than I can tell you. Be- 
sides, I wanted to put on my best things, and 
make myself as decent as I could. Good-bye 
now, Geoff, Fm off." 

She looked round the room and then at him 
curiously and fixedly. Seeing he did not raise 
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his head from his book, Ernestine went round 
to where he sat sprawled along two chairs, 
and bending down her head, kissed him 
tenderly on the brow. 

" Good-bye, Geoff," she exclaimed again, 
more than once, in a low, tremulous voice. 

And then she left him. 

A little before five that afternoon, Sir Pere- 
grine returned from his " constitutional " ride. 
As he came up the avenue, he found a fly 
T^iting at the door, and the butler met him 
as he entered the hall, saying a lady was 
waiting to see him. 

" Some mistake, Hoskins ; some mistake ; 
must be for my lady." 

^' No, Sir Peregrine, she insisted it was not 
for my lady ; said it was a case of life and 
death, sir." 

'' But where is she ?" 

" In your study, Sir Peregrine. As she 
begged to be allowed to remain till such time 
as you come home, I showed her into the 
study." 
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Sir Peregrine, whistling his one long, slow 
note, proceeded to his sanctum, which by the 
way, was a very snug place indeed. Lot* of 
book-shelves covered the walls, bright chintz 
curtains were hanging at the windows, and 
there was an air of Comfortable occupation 
about the place. Between the ofl&cial writing- 
table, all littered with papers, and the fire- 

ft 

place^ stood usually a great wide leather- 
covered arm-chair, that had been in his pos- 
session for years and years. As he Opened 
the door he found that this had been moved 
close up to the chimney-corner, and that 
within its capacious arms a graceful figure lay 
back in an easy attitude, almost reclining. 
She was toasting her feet on the fender, and^ 
looking over her shoulder, th« General could 
see the fire light dancing on the bright polish 
of her lacquered boots. He noted, too, a pait 
of very white hands, gloveless, resting deli- 
cately in her lap among the soft dark folds of 
a heavy sealskin cloak. Anyone who knew 
Ernestine well would have reeogfaized her at 
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once as she sat there, by the graceful turn of 
her head, and the coils of her golden hair. 

Directly she felt that he had come into the 
room, and was standing near her, she jumped 
up to her feet and let fall her veil. 

" To whom have I the honour of addressing 
myself ?" asked Sir Peregrine. 

'^ I must apologise for intruding upon you 
in this fashion, Sir Peregrine. Our acquaint- 
ance is hardly sufl&cient, perhaps, to warrant 
my taking such a liberty." 

"When and where, madam, have I had 
the pleasure of — " 

Ernestine lifted her veil and looked at him 
hard. 

** Mrs. Singleton I" and then like a flash of 
lightning the clue to this visit poured in on 
him. That very morning he had received 
€olonel Cheadleigh's report, and he remem- 
bered the name. 

Now it had been a rule with Peregrine 
Prendergast, through all the years that he had 
served his Queen and country, never to deal 
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with the other sex in matters of business. He 
had learnt this somewhat ungallant lesson in 
the days when he commanded a regiment; 
having found then, as he said, that when 
soldiers' wives came wheedling and whining, 
it was impossible to give an impartial judg- 
ment. Women put him out, disturbed his 
mental vision. So now, when he guessed 
Ernestine's errand, he became very stiff and 
distant. 

^^ May I ask what has secured me the 
honour of this visit ?" 

" My husband, as you are aware — '' 

'* Yes, madam, I am perfectly aware — 
aware of the whole circumstances, and I must 
decline to enter into conversation on that 
subject." 

*' Surely, Sir Peregrine, you will not refuse 
to listen to a lady ?" 

"I will listen to you gladly for hours, if 
you will promise to avoid subjects of a profes- 
sional nature. It's my invariable habit to 
decline to discuss these matters with persons 
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— ^I mean ladies, penonsi I mean, who are not 
aetnallj parties to the case." 

^ Bat, oh 1 Sir Peregrine, I am a party- 
concerned — it's life and death to me. It would 
lull me if m J hnsband were to—** She did 
not finish the sentence, but looked long and 
moamfnUy at the little General, ss if with 
pitying sorrow at his hardness of heart. Then 
her handkerchief went np to her mouth and 
eyes, and in another second she had burst 
into a fit of uncontrollable weeping. She 
sobbed and sighed, and drummed her feet 
upon the floor to such an extent, that Sir 
Peregrine was fairly knocked out of time. 

" Pray calm yourself^ Mrs. Singleton — pray 
do. Let me send my wife's maid for a glass 
of sherry, or some sal volatile, or some- 
thing.'' 

She seemed to regain the mastery over her- 
self all at once, and by a violent effort, as it 
were. 

" Thank you. Sir Peregrine ; no, I will not 
trespass further on your valuable time. I will 
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talce .«Q7 leave; good morning. Heaven I to 
think that mj long joomej has been for no- 
thing." 

This last was to herself, as ahe moved to* 
wards the door. 

'* I had hoped, Sir Penegrine/' «he added, 
" that you would have received.me diflferently ; 
but I see it was foolish )to expect it. Heigho 
— heigho ! not a friend in all the ^world ; which 
way Bhall H turn ?" 

Once more the handkerchief came into play, 
aad lall the General's alarm was again 
aroused. 

" One .minute^ .ma'am-^on^e minute. What 
ia it you wish me to do ? How can I help 
yon r 

*^ Tell me what is to become .of my hus- 
band, Sir Peoregrine; let me know the worst— 
oinly that. Tell me that, I eatreat of you ?" 

" I can tell you nothing for certain ; His 
B^yal Highness must decide." 

" I will go to him then," she criedi as if 
tlie Duke had been in the next room. 

D 2 
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" No, I think you need not take so decided 
a step as that. I think I may say pretty cer- 
tainly that if Mr. Singleton chooses to send 
his papers in, the matter shall not be 
pressed." 

" Send in his papers ?" asked Ernestine, in 
utter ignorance. 

*' Yes ; oflfer to sell out, I mean." 

'*You really think it will go no further 
than that ? Oh I thank you — thank you for 
those words." 

'* Make yourself easy, Mrs. Singleton ; that 
is the worst that can befall him." 

"Again thanks — a thousand thanks," she 
said, in the most empressi wslj^ putting out 
her hands and shaking his cordially ; " but I 
will not detain you longer. General. Heaven 
knows how you have lightened my heart." 

" May I escort you, or send a servant with 
you?" 

'' Oh I no ; I have a fly waiting, and I am 
well able to take care of myself. How can I 
ever sufficiently thank you. Sir Peregrine? 
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Your kindness has been so great. Many, 
many thanks again, and good-bye." 

It was no part of Ernestine's plans to re- 
turn to Smoketown Barracks. The sooner 
the reader, if he has not already guessed it, 
realises that fact the better. She had left 
Geoffrey for good and all when she h^d 
parted with him that morning in the hut. 
For some time past she had resolved to cut 
herself from her moorings should occasion 
arise, and this sad esclandre had furnished 
both the occasion and the opportunity for ac- 
complishing her flight. But although thus 
bent upon deserting her husband in the hour 
of his sorest trial, she was ready to do all 
that lay in her power to plead for his pardon 
— ^pardon, forsooth, for the offence which she 
herself had committed ! 

Before Sir Peregrine she had been acting a 
part, with all the consummate skill of which 
she was mistress. Having thus succeeded in 
ascertaining the worst that was likely to be- 
Ml her husband, she now prepared coolly 
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and deliberately to sever those ties of love, 
duty, and honour, which boand her to Geof- 
frey Singleton. 

On leaving Midwood Lodge Ernestine w6At 
straight to an hotel in Smokechester, ordered 
some tea in a private room, and askedi fior 
letter paper, pens, and ink. 

^ See some one takes this telegram to- Ae 
office at once,'' she said to the waiter who 
bixmght up the tea tray. 

Then she sat down and wrote as follows :^^ 

^ This will not reach yoo, Geoffi'ey, till my 
continued absence has perhaps prepared you 
for the worst. Do you think I am behavii^ 
badly in not returning to you ? I know that 
I am ; but it is myself that I wrong and in* 
jure. It is kindness to you, Geoffrey, for me 
to go away and leave yen. I have brought 
you nothing but trouble; I have cursed and 
blighted your whole life. I think so badly of 
iiiyNdlf that I feel you will welcome this letter 
witli delight You will realise now that yoo 
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are free once more^--4ihat I have taken a) 
weight oflF your shoulders. 

" Do not curse my memory, G^eoflfrey ; I 
have been true to you, I have indeed ; I was 
your true wife so long as your roof sheltered 
me, and I leave you now to become a constant 
reproach to rayiself. Believe me, I Know 
exactly bow wicked a thing I am. But it is 
too late. I must go down, down — where, I 
wonder? Good-bye, Geoflfrey. You were 
always a kind old boy till my foolish acts 
changed you. You will forgive me I know^— 
sooner than I shall myself. 

E. 

" I had forgotten ; Sir P. says they will not 
try you by Court Martial. The matter will 
not be pressed if you consent to leave the ser- 
vice. Good-bye again, good-bye." 

Later that night a man was pacing impa- 
tiently the platform at Euston Square Station. 
The Northern Mail was overdue a few minutes. 
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and he fretted and filmed, and worried all the 
officials to death. Presently the train glided 
into the station, and he was not long in spying 
out the tall figure of the person he expected. 

" You have come to meet me ? How good 
of you, Lord Caversham/' 

" Yes ; my brougham is here. Come ; have 
you got any baggage ?" 

** Not a stitch." 

In another second they were whirled away, 
and the man, leaning back in the carriage, 
said — 

*' It seems like a dream/' 
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CHAPTER III 



gone! 



Xuoio.-— Oan yon so stead me 

As bring me to the sight of Isabella, 
•. • • . The fair sister 

To her unhappy brother Clandio P 
Isa5eZZa.-^Why her unhappy brother P 

MlASITllB fOB MflASUBI. 



Thebe never had been any very close ties 
between Geoflfrey Singleton since his marriage, 
and the quiet little home where lived his 
mother at Clungunford. After that one visit 
daring the honeymoon the connection had 

D 5 
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dwindled down to an occasional letter between 
Bertha and her brother, in which Ernestine's 
name was seldom, if ever, mentioned. Geoflfrey 
had not told his mother of the loss sustained 
by his rash investments, bat some rumour of 
it had reached his sister's ears through Theo- 
bald. The last sttange news about this un- 
happy boy was destined to reach Clungunford 
through the same channel. 

Some friend in the regiment had written to 
tell Theobald, who was travelling in Italy, of 
the perplexing difficulty in which Singleton 
was involved. Theobald was the sort of man 
who would have parted with hiisi- right hand 
to save a Mend; T believe he would have 
done more than this for th€ friend who was 
brother to Bertha Singleton. He came back 
to England post haste, and hurried down, to* 
Smoketown* 

Too late he arrived there. Greeley had 
disappeared. 

The brusque notification of his wife's deser- 
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tion had been the crowning blow. The poor 
lad was perfectly avcrwbcl®iied withl/he shame 
and disgrace she had brought upon him. 
Fortunately the same post that had brought 
him Emestfne's letter conveyed Sir Peregrine's 
advice to Colonel Cheadleigh, which was that 
Geoffiey should be allowed to sell outqtrieAy. 
Withitt an howr or two the necessary formali- 
ties had been attended to, and ©eofirey was 
allowed to go at large-, in open arrest* No 
sooner was be at liberty than he walked out 
of the Barracl: Square^ determined nenrec to 
re-enter ill. 

But he left a note for Theobald, which> in 
due eourse reached ite destination**— a note of 
ai ki»d to show the lad's despair. 

" Dear Tom/' it said, *' I could not bring 
mywA£ to face you, or t&ose dear people after 
what: faas^ bappened. i mean to hide myself 
from the world. She first nsmed me f then 
disgraced me ; and now she has gone. Flease 
do not try to find me. Break it to my dear 
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TTiothor like a good old chap ; and arrange my 
nffairB. What a job for yon t 

^^ Ever your affectionate fnend| 

"QbOPFBBY SiNaLETON.*' 

A nice job indeed was cut out for Tom 
Thoobiild ; but he did not shrink from it. 

^^ Tom I'* cried Bertha, as her friend walked 
into the little drawing-room at Clonganfbrd 
(Iroftii. ^^ Why, what a delightful surprise V 

** You didn't expect to see me?" 

*• No J wo thought you were in Italy/' said 
i\\t\ ohl lady. 

'* 1 euuto Imok fnm\ Kome in a hurry. Busi- 
noM t^fa kiiul not to Ih> postponed summoned 
luo^ i\ud 1 thought I would come and look you 
up." 

** lUvo you «o<^n that bad bor QetiSnsj 
latolv f ' i\»kiHi Mi^ t^ngloton. ^^ He haanot 

'' No, I hav^> uolil^PimhJilbly; I lia^e 
Wm\ aw«^v^ yx^i 
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There was something in his manner that 
warned Bertha of coming evil, 

" Some busy people have been talking 
about him, and told us he had lost nearly all 
his money in the panic the other day. Did 
you hear anything about it, Captain Theobald? 
I can't think it's true, because he would have 
written to tell us, if it was really the case, 
you know," 

" I have not heard any particulars,'* said 
Tom, still in a constrained voice. 

But he looked at Bertha, and she, guessing 
his meaning, got up and went out into the 
garden. Theobald remained for a while 
talking and listening to the garrulous old 
lady, and then getting up too, followed 
Bertha. 

** What is it, Tom ? Tell me the worst at 



once/' 



" They are ruined ; she has left him, and 
he has disappeared." 

** Gone ! how dreadful. Oh I Tom, how did 
it all come about ?" 
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** It^s a strange stoty, and' I hssre hardly 
heard the rights of it mvBelf. Bert 1 will telV 
yoti! all I know.*^ 

And they proceeded^ to pace to and fro the 
small garden with slow steps, talking earn- 
estly for an hour or more. 

"He's disgraced for life* I suppose he will 
never dare show his face again," said Bertha. 

** No — no, not quite so bad as that." 

** Disgraced I*' repeated Bertha, hardly 
heeding his words. "To think of his tak- 
ing oth«r peopWs money in that way. It's 
too horribfe.*' 

*^ But it iis not ivt all certain that he is to 
blaffine^ I am canTrnced that woman — his 
wife — 'is at the bottom of all this.** 

"Wife or husband, what does it matter? 
The name of Singieton is stained equally. 
Oh ! that GeoflErey should have brought thi» 
shame upon trs I" 

" Poor lad I I am deeply grieved for aU 
yonr sakesi. BirtI how are you to break it to 
your mother ?'* 
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^^ li cannot think as jet ; I sfaall have to do 
it myself^ of course. I will watch my op* 
portunity. Perhaps I bad better go back to 
he? no\r." 

Theobald took his leave, therefore, saying 
he would return in< the afternoon, and Bertha 
went back into the house. 

'' What have you been gossiping about, jrou 
two T asked Mrs. Singleton •, ^ I never met 
such a pair of chatterers in all my life. When 
you and Tom Theobald get together you seem 
to forget there is anybody else in the world. 
What nonsense has he been filling your head 
with to-day?" 

" Tom never talks nonsense. He's got as 
much wisdom ia his little finger^ mother, as 
most men have in all their great overgrown^ 
bodies." 

" I shall write to GeoflTrey and teU him you 
are flirting desperately with our neighbour, 
Tom Theobald." 

^^ I beg^ mother, you'll do nothing of the 

J} 
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" I shall^ Bertha," replied the dear old lady, 
meaning to poke a little fun at her daughter ; 
" I shall write to him this very day. It's his 
business as head of the house. I shall write 
to Smoketown at once/' she added, laughing. 

"Geoflfrey is not at Smoketown/' said 
Bertha hurriedly, and yet as a tentative speech 
to see how her mother took it. 

" Why where is he, then ?" 

" He has gone — abroad." 

'* Abroad ! and without telling us a word. 
How very strange ! It's that woman I sup- 
pose — ^it's all her doing, I don't doubt. I 
couldn't bear her from the first; could you. 
Bertha?" 

'' I wish he had never seen her," replied 
the daughter, bitterly. " I wish he had 
dropped down dead before he gave her his 
name." 

There was something so fierce and con- 
demnatory in Bertha's words and the way in 
which they were spoken that old Mrs. Single- 
ton looked up at^her daughter's face and read 
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there, like print, the emotions that were 
struggling for mastery. 

** Why, what has come over you, Bertha ? 
What has TomjTheobald been saying to you ?" 

Bertha tried hard to find words to put off 
a little longer the sad announcement ; but she 
could not control her feelings, and blurted 
out almost involuntarily — 

** Oh ! mother, she has ruined and left 
him I" 

"What our Geoffrey's wife! Run away 
from her husband I" gasped out the afflicted 
mother. The shame of the atrocious deed 
seemed to take away her breath. " And that 
is why he has gone abroad. Oh ! why didn't 
the poor boy come home to us ?" 

Both these tender-hearted creatures were 
weeping now, and trying to soothe each 
other. But when the first burst of grief was 
over Mrs. Singleton insisted upon hearing the 
whole story. Bit by bit it dribbled out fi:om 
Bertha's lips, and when Geoffrey's mother had 
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heard the worst she begatii lik-e a trne mother, 
to take up the cudgels in defence of her 
son. 

^^ It was no^ fatdt of his^ I feel assored 
of that, Bertha. If all ibe jndges and j^aries 
in the world were to swear," she cried, in 
some confdsion as to the fiinctions of these 
legal parties, " were to swear him guilty I'd 
never believe my Geoffirey had wronged a 
soul of a penny. But tell me — it was her 
doing ; Ernestine's, of course. I hope I may 
not grow to hate and curse her. Tes, curse 
her I Why has she robbed me of my son ?** 

It was a heavy burthen this grief that had 
been laid upon them. The younger woman 
sought to console her mother, and to reassure 
her ; but the brave old lady after bearing up 
for a time, at length gave way. 

^^ I think," she said, with a broken voice, 
" that I will go and lie down for a little, 
Bertha. I feel sick and cold at heart. Oh^ 
my own gallant boy, ^here are you ? Bertha, 
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he cannot be gone far — ^he must be found — 
he must. It would kill me to be long withoat 
knowing whether he is dead or alive. Qeof- 
frey I Geoflfrey, my darling son I '* 

The house was very quiet and hushed when 
Theobald called again« 

"You have told her?" 

**Yes; all." 

'* Bow did she bear it?" 

^^Sbe was very courageous at first. But 
after a little she gave way. Now she- has 
gone to bed^ uaicom|>lainiiig ;; but yet I know 
she is 8ufferingia mind and body." 

" I may stay, msij I, for a little while T* 

"Of coarse^ Tom," Bertha answered 
readily, as if the question lyas absurd and 
need hardly have been put. " You are our 
oldest and best friend, Tom. I think about 
the only true friend we have in the world 
now. You will help us to find him, won't you ?' ' 

" I'll leave no stone unturned. Poor 
lad, I know lie was short of money. It won't 
be doiOicaiit I think to traice him." 
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Then there was a short silence which 
Theobald was the first to break. 

'' Bertha I " 

'*Yes, Tom/' was the answer, spoken 
very quietly. 

" Bertha, will you think this is an odd time 
to say something that has been in my mind 
ever so long?" 

She opened her eyes very wide at this as if 
at a loss to understand what was coming. 

" I hardly know how to begin. Do you 
think, Bertha, you — no, I will put it in another 
way. God knows how my heart bleeds for 
your mother under this affiction, and how 
earnestly I desire to relieve her of a portion 
of her grief." 

Bertha's face through all this was an elo- 
quent note of interrogation. 

" Bertha, do you think your mother will 
accept me as a son in the place of poor, dear 
old Geoff?" 

**As a son?" replied the wilfully blind 
little woman. " Why Tom, you have always 
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been like a son to her — like a brother to me, 
Tom/' she added, in a very low voice gnessmg, 
doubtless, what was coming now. 

^^ No, I mean as a son in real, sober earnest; 
not merely in shadow. Bertha, my own 
darling, will you give me the right to call 
myself her son, always and entirely hers." 

"What is it you are asking me, Tom? 
What right can I give you ?" 

" Be my wife. Bertha.'' 

She looked across at him, joyfully ; and 
then as quickly her eyes fell and her head 
drooped upon her bosom. 

" At any other time I At any other time I 
But to-day ; to-day, of all others," she mur- 
mured to herself, " why has he come to say 
this to me ?" 

*' Bertha, answer me I " 

'* Tom, I can never, never be your wife." 

'* You do not love me, then ?" 

*' No, I do not love you," she replied, turn- 
ing upon him her eyes brim full of tears ; but 
her yearning, eager look belied her words. In 
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another second Theobald was at her side try- 
ing to ikiss her tears away. 

" No I no I no I '' she cried, tearing herself 
away from him^ and drawing np her little 
figure straight. ^^ So long as this stain remains 
upon my brother and on us, I cannot be your 
wife, Tom Theobald." 

*'Iwill not accept that as your answer^ 
darling. We must not part thus ; you must 
not send me away from you. If ever you 
needed my love, it is now. You will recon- 
sider this, Bertha ?" 

She shook her head slowly and resolutely^ 

** But listen^ Bertha dear. You are taking 
quite a mistaken view of the case. Geoffrey 
has done nothing that can affect your good 
name. Besides, we know — I could swear — 
that he himself has not been to blame." 

^^ The slur remains whether he or that 
woman be guilty." 

"Bertha, if wrong has been done, let not the 
erime be deepened by fresh misery — the 
misery of keeping us two apart. I will take 
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DO denial to my suit. It is simply fo% to 
aay no." 

" It is not folly, Tom. It is the proper and 
only answer to give yoiu'' 

" You must not — you shall not drive me 
from you in this way, Bertha. With such 
false arguments as these you would do us 
both a life long harm. Why should you bear 
reproach and punishment for the sins of 
others ? It would be a wicked thing, wicked 
and unreasonable — so unjust, too, that I who 
am the stronger, and the better able to judge 
in such a matter, will not permit it. " 

" Let there be no hard words between us, 
Tom. I have said my say, and you will not 
find it easy to alter my resolve. We must 
each go our road now ; apart I tell you it 
must be so.'' 

*' Bertha, I respect your motive in all this 
too much to seek to influence your decision. 
At this moment you are unhinged by all this 
trouble ; when time has brought its own 
solace you will give me a different answer I 
iaow-" 
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" Once my mind is made up, Tom/' replied 
the girl, smiling sadly, '* it is not easy to 
move me from my purpose." 

" I know it is useless to press you now, 
darling. But I am not to be rebuffed all at 
once ; you don't know how patient I can be. 
By and bye I shall come again to claim you 
as my own. I do not mean to resign you, 
Bertha, on such shallow grounds as these." 

"Go! go I" and she motioned to him to 
leave her. 

*' I will do as you tell me, of course. Good* 
bye, then, for a little while — ^but only for a 
little while. Bertha. God bless you, ray own 
darling," he cried, taking her into his arms. 

She did not resist him, but submitted quite 
passively to his embrace for a moment or 
two ; then breaking loose, she hurried away, 
and fthut herself up in her own room. Here 
she cast herself upon her bed, and made a 
confidant of her pillow. 

" How much above me he is I So good and 
generous — and I have sent him away. What 
happiness to be his wife! To be with him 
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always ; to watch his looks, soothe him when 
he is tired, laugh with him when he is cheer- 
ftil, console with him when he is sad — to 
minister to his wants, fetch his slippers, fill 
his pipe I Oh I Tom, my Lord, my man of 
men I Geoffrey, why have you come between 
me and my love? Geoffrey, our light-haired 
merry boy, I ought to hate you for the misery 
you have brought upon us. Shall we ever 
see you again ? Where are you now ? a 
vagrant and an out-cast perhaps ?" 

Where was he now? T will tell you, 
reader. 

Bound about Charles Street, Westminster, 
and that immediate neighbourhood, the re- 
cruiting sergeants of the London district may 
be seen any day of the year fluttering their 
ribbons and spreading their wiles to entrap 
the runaway. Tall troopers, smart riflemen, 
broad-shouldered guardsmen, neat, active 
sergeants of the line, float carelessly about in 
search of prey. No able-bodied youth who 

vol.. III. E 
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appears within these precincts sanntering idly 
along^ and betraying ^rant of ^ouployment, is 
sale from the blandishments of these purveyors, 
of live stock for Her IMajesty's army. The 
talismanic shilling which is to convert the 
bnmpkin, or the cleaned-out cabman of the 
great city into a servant of the Queen's^ iS' 
ever ready at hand. Hard by, in the publico 
which the recruiting party chiefly. patronise, 
the flowing bowl is waiting to be poured out 
to complete the sacrifice. Conspicuous on the 
walls of these houses, and in the tap-roonns, 
large posters proclaim that the " Eoyal Bob- 
bers" want a few young men to make up 
** their establishment ;" while another broad- 
sheet removes the doubts of all those who> 
hesitate to enlist, by announcing that the 
bounty has been increased, or that William 
Gubbins, who entered the service afiiU private^ 
died a major-general. 

" That's a tall^. well-built chap,'* remarked. 
Goddard^ lanoeHsergeant; m the well-known 
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^^ Tough-uns/' pointiiig to $L yotttig man who 
Wd8 eorning^ down this very Charles Street one 
afternoon in April. 

^^Like to join the army?" he asked, 
promptly ,. of the listless stranger. 

"What is* your regiment?" replied die 
other, itt rather a peremptory tone. 

" The ^ Tough-uns'— the finest regiment in 
th^ service, stationed at Aden^ the* best 
quarter in the world. Got the best colonel, 
the smartest officers, the neatest uniform — '' 

^^ Thank yois, thank you, spare me all 
llttit," said the inquirer, coldly. " Your regi- 
ment won't suit me. Is' there mty one here," 
he proceeded to ask, looking' rottmd', " recruits 
ing for the newly-raised ba^tafion?" 

"Yes/' said another sergeant, steppi^ 
briskly to the frcmt. " f he 179th wants men; 
will you join ?" 

" Where a*e your head Quartern?" 

" Halifax, Nova Scotia/' 

" Depot ?" 

" Farsonstown." 
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" Any draft going out soon ?*' 

*' Yes, they tell me there is a draft under 
orders to sail next month/' 

"rUenUst in the 179th.'' 

*' That s your sort ; come along," and the 
capture was hauled oflF into the " Green 
Man " Tavern to complete the bargain. 

" Mind/' said one of the others, as the two 
walked off, ^^no false answers to the beak. 
It's a criminal act." 

** What does he mean?" asked the young 
man of the sergeant of the 179th. 

^^ He means that the magistrate'U ask you 
whether you've been a soldier before," re- 
plied the other, looking at him keenly. 

" A soldier ? Not I. Besides, that's my 
affair." 

" You are right," Goddard, said one of the 
recruiters, when left to themselves; "that 
chap's been in the service before. Not a 
shadow of a doubt of it." 

"And yet he's no deserter, I j;hink," re- 
marked another. 
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" Most like an oflBicer who's come down in 
the world." 

" That's what he is, Td lay a crown." 

^^ Damme, yes ; there was something in his 
Toice that made me think so. He was look- 
ing at ns, too, as if he wondered why we 
weren't standing at ^ attention/ before him, 
and didn't salute him when he spoke." 

" There's no deceiving an old soldier like 
you, Goddard," said Sergeant Smithers, ad- 
miringly. " He's been an officer once, that 

chap has, and no two ways about it." 
« « « « « 

The same verdict was passed at Parsons-- 
town when the next batch of recruits for the 
179th marched in. They were examined 
critically in front of the depot or orderly 
room, by the captain commanding, a small- 
featured, straw- whiskered man, wearing an 
eye-glass. 

"Poorish lot," remarked the officer to a 
submissive-looking sergeant by his side. This 
was the depot clerk, a man who had sat on a 
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hwd barrack ehair, qaiU dnring^ and inhal- 
ing the sour odour of red ink ten houirs a day 
for seyeojteeii preyioue yearjs. " Pooridi lot. 
That chap with light hair looks like a seedy 
swell. Seen bettex dayii, I suppose ; made 
free with som/s one's till, or poisoned a patient 
wijiih taraxicum. W^t's his naiM?'' 

*' Davis, sir, Oliv^car Davis," responded tfaa 
4nfiek plerk* ^ It'll be another case of fraudu- 
lent enlistment, sir. He's a deserter &oiii 
ftome other corpse^ I'll be bound." 

'' D ^ him, yes ; I'll bet he is," cried the 

captain, angrily, thinking, no doubt, of one or 
two eaaes of desertion in his own company, 
by which he had been a good deal out of 
pocket. 

Let me inform the ignorant that when a 
soldier deserts in debt, the captain loses the 
money ; if in credit, " the public " — the ^Jo- 
vemment, that is to say — appropriates the 
balance-^a system calculated to alleviate the 
weight of general taxation, but not to make 
individual captains rich^ 
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" Yes, a deserter, I don't doubt ; he walks 
doosid straight, and drops his arms to his 
side, and closes up, by Gad I Bat it's no 
J^asiness of ours. They want men at Head 
iQnarters; we'll start him off with the next 
draft. They'll be glad to get such a straight- 
limbed fellow." 

Oliver Davis, as the sagacious reader has 
no doubt divined ere this, was no other than 
our friend, Geoffrey Singleton. Soldiering was 
about the only trade to which he could turn 
his hand ; and he felt that in the ranks of the 
army he could best provide against detection. 
He hoped, by taking this plunge, as it were, 
that the waters of oblivion would close over 
him and the fatal past. Poor Geoffrey was 
very humble about himself now. After 
that dreadful fiasco — his marriage — his only 
anxiety was to keep in the background for 
the rest ai his life. 

^^ Perhaps I'll get to be a sergeant," he 
said to himself. ^^ I hope so. Our sergeaoto 
in the Peacocks seemed happy enough. 3^ey 
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had DO end of a good mess ; they had always 
ready money in their pockets, and I'm sure 
they were the Deuce's own swells in Smoke- 
town. I'll try and do my duty. Some day^ 
when I take my discharge, they'll recommend 
me for porter, or ccymmissionnaire at my 
club." 

So Geo&ey Singleton, under the name of 
Oliver Dayis, took the oath of allegiance, 
and swore to serve faithfully Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, for a term of ten 
years. The change in his position was tre- 
mendous, for the gulf which in the British 
army {separates the two great classes — officers 
and men — is wider than most people imagine. 
The private soldier is altogether a diflferent 
being from the commissioned officer. The 
two ranks have hardly any points of oscula- 
tion. They have nothing in common but the 
fundamental principles of their existence — 
the equal chance of death by an enemy's 
bullet. 

Those who, like Geoffi-ey, have tasted the 
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sweets of command, must realise fally how- 
bitter a thing it is to come down and take up 
a station in the lower platform. Freedom, 
which, if not absolute, had no visible checks, 
is replaced by restraint as grievous as it is in- 
evitable. Restraint upon everything— dress, 
time, movement, speech, thought even. Mili- 
tary philosophers declare that it is only by 
this uncompromising denial of independence 
to the private men that discipline gains its 
end, and large masses move obediently to the 
action of one supreme will — that of the chief 
in command. But the simple soldier, who is 
but the unit in the long array of figures, 
scarcely relishes this surrender of his freedom. 
The more unruly, or those cursed with a little 
knowledge, chafe at the trammels by which 
they are kept in bondage. Perhaps this re- 
straint, except for the actual discomfort of the 
thing, is less irksome to a man who under- 
stands its object. GeoflFrey knew by heart 
the axioms of soldiering. He could resign 
himself willingly enough to be locked into bar- 
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raeks at nigbt, to be constantly in nniform, 
and within a mile of his camp or cantonmente. 
That i^tnch would be the most repugnant t# 
him would be the manner of his ^^etj daj 
life for the future. He felt by anticipatioii 
that he could not readilj&ll in with the ways 
and customs of the British j^vate. Creature 
comforts he could forego. It is not much 
hardship to a young man in the spring time 
of health and strength to relinquish the mem 
gross gratifications of food and drink. 

Geoffrey could eat his ration beef and swal- 
low his pint of porter at the canteen thank- 
fully. The &re, if monotonous, was whole- 
some and plentiful ; and the limit placed tm 
his potations by his pocket, and the rules of 
the service, were as nothing to an habitually 
abstemious man. But to live in a barrack 
room is to live in public ; and any man who 
has been brought up delicately shrinks from 
this. 

Privacy is out of the question where you 
share the aame room with twenty or thirty 
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others. Aboat half a foot of floor is on each 
side of your iron cot, and the narrow iron shelf 
immediately above your bed head is all that 
yon can caU your own in this crowded apart- 
ment. It is a change, too, to have to wear 
the same shirt for several days in snccession, 
especially if you were once a careful dresser. 
Now, also, the polish of your boots and the 
tidiness of your garmen/ts most depend upon 
your own exertions, with this additional in- 
centive to cleanliness, that if you appear dirty 
or with your clothes awry, you will be 
punished. 

All these things weighed heavily on Geof^- 
frey at first. But there was some set off in 
that honest camaraderie which is rapidly de- 
veloped among soldiers. An old soldier nan^d 
McGoven^ ^^ a re-engaged man," was told off 
to put the new recruit into the way ^f his 
work — to teach him how to turn up his cot 
and fold his blankets of a miorning; how to 
bottle his pouch till he could see his face in 
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it; how to clean his accoutrements and use 
brass ball, button-stick, and brush. 

McGovem took Geoflfrey under his especial 
protection, and gave him a good deal of 
varied information. He began by teaching 
the recruit the bugle calls, a superfluous act 
of kindness, seeing that the bugles of the 
Peacocks had awakened Geoffi-ey most morn- 
ings at daylight for years past. But 
McGovem's lessons were curiously instruc- 
tive. 

" Yon's the fat-ague bugle,*' he began; *** I 
called 'em, I called 'em, wouldn't come, they 
wouldn't come, they would'nt come at all.' 
That's what the drummers say the notes mean. 
And that the drummers' call — * Blow it all 1 
Blast it all I Don't you hear the drummers' 
call T And that, now, is the defaulters' call. 
You'll be learning that soon enough, I'll go 
bound—* Shoot the cat — shoot the cat.' 

** And that now, that's the mess bugle ; not 
ours, ours is * pick'em up, pick'em up, hot 
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potatoes !' That's the officers' dinner bugle, 
and it goes, ^officers' wives have puddings 
and pies, soldiers' wives have skill — ee.' But 
that's not for the likes of us. They're different 
to us; they get tarts and chickens and boiled 
pork for their dinners." These delicacies are 
peculiar favourites with soldiers ; they firmly 
believe that only their officers and the Dukes 
in the land habitually indulge in such diet. 

The mess bugle! No strange sound for 
Geoffrey indeed I Poor lad I he looked out 
from the barred window across the Square, 
and saw the officers in trim mess jackets, 
strolling over from their quarters, as he had 
done many an evening to dinner. For them 
boiled pork and tarts, and chicken ; for him, 
blacking brush and button stick and sentry- 
go, to the end of the chapter. Had it been 
his fault; all his? Had he himself alone to 
thank, that he was a private soldier in Par- 
sonstown Barracks? No; a thousand times. 

The days passed drearily, with a monotonous 
recurrence of drill — drill — drill. Those who 
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hftd been sharp-wijbted enough to recognize 
the Boldier uader Geoffrey's disguise, winked 
at each other when they found that he had 
little to learn. He could handle the clubs, 
and march, and shoot, and do his manual and 
platoon exercise as well aa most of them. But 
still had he to go through it alL None leas 
was be in the power of that grim tyrant " the 
drill-sergeant," than whom I suppose no 
mortal laaan wields more terrible power over 
his fellows. All alike tremble at his strident 
voioei or oower beneath his awful eye. The 
tei^derest feelings are not spared in the torrent 
of mvective which a master of his art can pour 
forth art will. I have heard one of them 
address a squad of lads who were painfully 
crossing the threshold of their profession, after 
this fashion : ^^ Hold your heads up, men I 
hold your heads up will you ? Eight, left ; 
right, left ; go it you cripples, crutches are 
cheap ! Eight) left I hi I you Johnson, hold 
up your head I Halt* Why do you look on 
jth^ground, Joh«ison ? Ja your fatkea: dead ? 
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Then look up to Heaven where yon may hope 
to meet him." 

All this and more Geof&ey endured, but at 
last came the order of readiness for a draft to 
Head Quarters. The " route was in," as the 
soldiers called it in their own language. One 
old hand, who had had experience, said they 
would embark at Cork in the *' Himailyer." 
But it was not quite clear whether the ship 
referred to was the "Himalaya*' or the 
'* Amelia.'* However, on board some such 
named craft, within a couple of months of his 
enlistment, Geoffi-ey sailed for Nova Scotia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CLIMBING THE LADDER. 



** But 'til a oommon proof 
That lowlinefs ib yonng ambition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his face." 

Shakxsfijlbi. 



The sweltering rays of the summer sun were 
pouring down one sultry day in July, upon 
the sod rivetted roo& of the Citadel Barracks 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, making the rooms 
below as hot as ovens. The ground of the 
Square was parched to a white heat, and in 
the cracks and fissures which covered its sur* 
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face^ seemed to open numberless thirsty lips 
eager for moisture. All the men oflF duty 
were out of doors, preferring the shade of the 
main ditch to the close atmosphere of their 
quarters. Even the prisoners in the cells 
were doing their shot drill under a shed, and 
the sentries upon the ramparts and at the 
gates, stood under the huge straw screens pro- 
vided as a protection against the heat and 
glare. But although the thermometer was at 
86^ and no breath of air was abroad, two of 
the regimental ladies, Mrs. Michael Byrne^ 
and Mrs. Patrick O' Han Ion, sat over the 
smouldering embers of a fire in No. 24 room^ 
married quarters, the latter smoking a short 
black pipe, and both quite unaflfected by the 
state of the weather. The room in which 
they were was long, narrow, and low, with 
arched roof to support the superincumbent 
weight of bomb-proof material. 

Its length was divided into three partitions 
by means of curtains, but these were drawn 
asunder during the day time to allow of the 
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circnlatioQ of fresh -air. The first of these 
partitions belonged to Mrg. Tjzack, whme 
husband was a Ianc&«orpora4, and had only 
second choice, Byrne fras a lance-sergeant, 
and the senior in the room ; he had, thu^ 
fore, taken possession of the end partidon, 
oODsidered by all judges to be the magg«8t 
quarter of the three, where, it is trae, he had 
only a scanty supply of oxygen and lightfrom 
the embrasure which did duty as a viriDdow ; 
but then these were articles of consumptioa 
for which the Byrnes had not much demand, 
while on the other hand they were free from 
Jthe annoyance of people coining in and out 
at all hours, a constant source of trouble to 
the Tyzacks, with their boasted advantages of 
door and window. Poor Mrs. Michael 
O'Haulon lived in the centre, with four 
children and a husband crowding the narrow 
space. Although O'Haulon was the Adjor- 
tant's servant, he spent much of his time on 
the family bed, sleeping off an. ttUn glass of 
ipog, 
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These ladies had been discussing the affairs 
of state. Duchesses talk politics or scandal ; 
milliners the changes of fashion, and their 
customers' solvency ; soldiers' wives converse, 
find not strangely, of the varj/ing fortunes of 
their husbands. 

That day a great and manifest injustice had 
been committed by the Colonel commanding. 
A slight had been put upon all the non-com- 
missioned officers of the battalion, by the pro- 
motion over their beads of a young soldier who 
had only just joined. The affront was so 
grievous that these two ladies, undeterred by 
the penalties prescribed by the Mutiny Act, 
whose provisions were as waste paper to them, 
spoke out their indignation in insubordinate 
language, the utterance of which would have 
been fatal to their husbands. 

^ It's a sin and a shame,'' continued Mrs. 
O'Hanlon, ^and your man as good as ap- 
pointed 1" 

^^ Do you tell me so ?" 
. ^He was that--<^yQU may take my w&ed for 
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it» This is the way it was: Fostlerait, or 
Bostlethwaite, or Whistlepate — confound 
them officers' names, they're worse than a 
mouthful of bad rum — him as is the corporal's 
captain — well he comes into the Adjutant's 
quarters, when Micky was there by chance 
like sorting out the deeds, and says he — 

*** Gomery tarries I sure, Mrs. O'Hanlon, 
what's the good of talking. It's all past and 
gone now.' 

" * Wait till I tell you how it was ma'am,' 
says the Captain ; ^ it's a clear case against 
Sergeant Taylor, he must be broke/ 

"^Ay, and more,' says the Adjutant, 
* who'll you take to pay the Company ?' 

^^*Byme,if Icangethim.' 

^^ ^ That you shall,' says the Adjutant, and 
then they turned Micky out of the room, and 
swore at him for listening. But it was as 
good as settled, and isn't it a bleaching shame 
that a recruit chap should spoil it all ?" 

^^ Deed is it. But for all the Adjutant said, 
I never heeded him. Who would be lifting 
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up the non-commissioned officers in this regi- 
ment^and promoting them, and advancing them, 
if Sergeant-Major Dawkins says the nay word ? 
Sure, isn't that Dawkins the own Colonel's 
master, and can't he twist him round his 
fingers as he plazes ? and isn't the sergeant- 
ma]or down on my poor man ? Didn't he 
come and warn him for guard last night at 
the North Flat Bastion out of his turn ?" 

" Troth did he I and he woke me up, too, 
with his nasty voice, and me with the children 
sick, and O'Uanlon on the bed drunk and 
hidmg." 

** Well, ma'am, and so I tell you for all the 
Adjutant's jaw, I know my man had never a 
chance — Dawkins would never suflfer it. Oh t 
but he's a bom devil — I wish he may get the 
Mling sickness, or worse. But I'm not 
grudging the young chap his luck !" 

" Troth and I am ; king with the red feet I 
Why would he be advanced before his 
betters ? What call was there to promote a 
slip of a chap like that ? Couldn't he wait 
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bis turn ? I'm surprised, ma'am^ youVe so 
littlei spirit." 

Mrs« Byrne did not retort ; perhaps, as she 
was the wife of a corporal, and took rank, 
therefore^ above her interlocutor, she did not 
care to bandy words with her. So Mrs« • 
O'Hanlon knocked the ashes out of her pipe, 
and went off to the wash-house, where she 
was soon up to her armfi> in soap suds. 

Geoffrey Singleton had been the cause of 
iiket foregoing conversation, and this is how it 
came about. We left that unfortunate lad at 
Cork en route to join his regiment. The 
voyage across the Atlantic had been made 
without the occurrence of any viery notable 
incident. The newly joined private had not. 
found the troop deck of a man^ofwar trans- 
port an abode of bliss. A soldier's life is 
more comfortless at sea than on shore. But 
Geoffrey had taken his share of the toils and 
pleasures of ship life with as good a. grace as he 
could command. He had swallowed his panni^ 
kiuvof rum at the grog. tab, and had helped to 
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haul on. the end o£ a rope when required- Bat 
he wae^not sorry to bid farewell to his hammock 
axkd the narrow seat below ity at which he andr 
the rest of his mess despatched their pork and: 
pea-soup, when, having sighted at early dawn: 
the low coast line of Nova Scotia — £at banks^ 
reaching down to the sea shore^^clothed to their 
very edge with a dreary monotony of pine 
woods, — they rounded Chebnctor Head^ and 
skirting Machabs. Island, steamed up the great 
land-locked bay of Halifax,. fit harbour for all 
the navies of the world. There was no« uncle 
to greet GeoflFrey Singleton on arriving, like 
friendless- Kate Braybrooke had found at 
Quebec ; but he, in company with his fellows, 
neceived certain marks of attention from per- 
sons of note. Staff officers awaited them as 
they disembarked at^ the Qtieen's wharf;, 
waggons employed by the Commissariat were 
in waiting to carry their baggage^ and the 
regimental bands played them into barracks^ 
They passed; across the drawbridge and 
under t&e aa?ck inta the narrow drill ground 
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of the fort, where they were welcomed by a 
crowd of older soldiers, who swarmed around 
to stare at their new comrades. In less than 
ten minutes more Geoffrey found himself un- 
buckling the straps of his knapsack in one of 
the barrack rooms of the company to which 
he had been posted. 

Soldiering is the same kind of trade all the 
world over, and soldiers differ little in their 
habits whether they are scorching on Indian 
plains or freezing under glacial winds. A 
prominent feature in the routine of their way 
of life is a constant but generally fruitless 
attempt to quench an ever recurring, insa- 
tiable thirst. Geoffrey, with all the new 
comers, was confined to barracks for the rest 
of the day, with the idea of keeping them out 
of mischief. But the canteen was not closed 
to them, and thither McGovern proposed that 
they should adjourn, just to while away the 
time. Here they remained till night-fall, but 
as soon as the evening gun had fired and the 
"first post,*' as the first bugle of watch 
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setting is styled in military parlance, had 
given the signal for closing the canteen, they 
returned to their barrack room and prepared 
for bed. The room was by this time full, and 
so were many of its occupants ; one of them 
had evidently the vm mauvats on board. It 
was Jennion, a tall, broad shouldered man, 
who spent most of his time in a military 
prison, working out long sentences of im- 
prisonment for the oflFence of habitual 
drunkenness. This was the first day he had 
been at large for months, and he had got very 
drunk indeed just outside the gates. Gunning 
in his cups, as all bid soldiers are, he had con« 
trived to elude the vigilance of the gate 
sergeant, and reached his room without capture. 
Here the gas, the sight of his comrades — 
friends and foes — had excited him beyond his 
control, and he was playing, "Hell and 
Tommy,' ' as the soldiers neatly expressed it. 
First one non-commissioned officer, and then 
another, had tried to induce him to go quietly 
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to bed. They were lott to get him into 
trouble the 'first day of his release from prison, 
but at last the colour-sergeant himself arrived 
upon the scene, and cried, " You Jennion, ^at 
your old tricks, eh ? take him to the guard 
room 1 " It was not such an easy matter. 
" Faix could you do it, you ugly little beast." 
The colour serjeant was short of stature. " I'd 
like to see any man of you lay his dirty hand 
on me," roared the drunken reprobate, and 
with that he seized his rifle and pouch and 
made for an inner room belonging to the 
sergeant in charge. Here he stood at bay. 
They saw him loading his rifle deliberately, 
and they foolishly allowed him to complete 
this little operation. Then he howled to them 
to come on and take him. " Til drill a hole 
ye won't mend easily, through the first man 
that passes the door. Come on, if you durst ! 
Come on." 

It wasn't quite that they were afraid of the 
scoundrel, and they were thirty to one. Still 

• ; I . I . 1 • I • ' 
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'lie^wis ian tigly customer to face, and if ne 
' ^red sbmedAe in tte crowd was' certain to be 
Woundi^d. 

"WliaVs dll tKis disturtance ? *' as'ked 
'Geofirey, 'wh^n be etitered tbe barrack room, 
'but be did hot rfe^uire an answer, for be took 
•'in " tbe situation *' at si'jglance. 

" Stattd bi6k, * setgeant,"' be cried, to one 

more venturous non-commissioned oflScer wbo 

'was ^bbut to riiib on tbe enemy. "You will 

only aggravate tlie offence. I^ Unsettle ' bim.'* 

I tbink tbe assemblage was as mucb sur« 

prised at tbe enroritery of tlie newly joined 

'i^ctuit, \(b'oSe ha^'e was sliill unknown, as 

tbey were staggered Tby (be resolute insuo- 

ordination of Jennion. 

** Stand by tbe gas one of yoii. Wben I 
say * now ! ' turn it oflF.'* Tfien speaking to 
me gfoiip gialfbered rdund ^^{te doorway of the 
itirifer roonoi, be'^aid, authoritaliviely, " 61ear 
ftway from (bis my 'li(!s for a minute or two, 
and wben you bear nie call, bring in ia ligtt." 
He gave tbe signal to^eiMng^lii^e^gas and 
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then rushed in at the prey. In less time than 
it takes to tell he called the others to come on, 
and they found Jennion on the floor and 
Geoffrey keeping him down with both knees 
and hands. The vanquished malcontent was 
immediately pinioned and carried off in 
triumph to the guard room in the most ap- 
proved fashion, with stomach downwards and 
hanging head. 

Before the roll call was over and the room 
was made snug for the night, the colour-ser- 
geant of the company came, and standing by 
Geoffrey's bed spoke to him kindly. 

'* You did that well, young fellow. YouVe 
been in the service before ?" 

** Perhaps I have." 

** What regiment ?*' 

" I'm no deserter." 

" What was your rank ? Private, Corporal, 
Sergeant Major ? No ?" said the Sergeant, as 
Geofirey replied to each query with a shake of 
the head. 

" Are you a scholar?" 
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" I can read and write." 

" And sum ?" 

" I know as far as reduction," said Geof- 
frey, making a bitter joke. 

** Well, lad, I won't force you to tell. You 
know your own business best; but you won't 
be long in getting promotion out there at 
Head Quarters ; we're short enough of good 
non-commissioned oflficers. Good night." 

Then Geoffrey turned in and slept tolerably 
well; but he awoke in the morning with a 
choking sensation and nausea on his tongue. 
Fresh air is not an article eagerly consumed 
by the British private. All windows and 
doors are kept carefully shut at night, and the 
*' orderly man " usually stuffs his great coat, 
or the blankets of the men on guard, up the 
patent ventilator. It is not strange then, that 
the atmosphere of a barrack room about day- 
light, should be sickening. But by breakfast 
time the place was sweet enough, and already 
a model of neat propriety, in readiness 
for the officers' visit. Geoffrey, with the rest 
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of his squad, was duly inarched off ^to. be^ ex- 
ammed by the the Drill Instructojr^ and ^bile 
thus employed, an orderly man came, flyipg 
across the barrack yajrdji.to. say thsji.t, th^^ re,-,, 
cruit,^ Davis, wap required jat the Ordprly- 
room. Geoffirey ** fell outf " an^ followed ^|iq^^ 
orderly. The Colonel was pn the bench, a ^ 
sitting magistrate as it w^re^ weighing qff an/^ .. 
administering justice to , pffj^^der8 against thp^ ^ , , 
law military. The " prisoners', call " had, 
sounded and a crowd of officers, sergeanfp^. 
witnesses and sentries were clustered rou^^,, 
the door of the office. Geoffrey took up his ^ 
station among the rest and waited until ,his 
name was called. One by one the prisonera^ , 
who were attired in full marching order, but. 
unarmed, were marched up before the 
Colonel, their cases considered and punish-, 
ment meted out in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the crime. The first offence was 
that of Tompkins, of letter D Company, who. 
having been drunk and fighting in the street 
had violently resisted the piquet. patrcjU,^ ^^^j^i-^ 
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the Sergeant^s coat off his back, and given one 
of the men who arrested him, a black eye, 

** Have you anything to say ?" asked the 
Colonel, after hearing the evidence, 

" Yes sir, please sir; I was not drunk at' 
all,sir/' 

** No, really 1 '' replied the chief, rather in- 
credulously. 

**Faix, no yer honor; but it's mad with 
grief that I was, I had a letter from home 
to say that my brother was dead." 

" Send for the letter-sergeant.** 

The Drum-major entered. 

"Was there any letter yesterday or day 
previous, for this man, Tompkins ?" 

" None, sir 1 " thundered out the Drum- 
major, fully alive to the importance of his 
evidence. 

" Sure, sir," said the prisoner, ** I got this 
letter by a mail who came wid the draft."^ 

" What was his name ?" 

** Well, blr, I don^t rightly remem^ber, but 
he wak '6n6' idf the las^ jined recriiits,'' 
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" Show me the letter.'* 

*' I lost it in the guard-house. Sure, sir — '* 

" There is more in this than meets the 
eye," says the Colonel, emphatically, but not 
very intelligibly. *' I shall give you forty- 
eight hours in the cells, and fourteen days' 
confinement to barracks." 

Tompkins was removed without being al- 
lowed to question the fairness of his sentence, 
but he accepted his doom with undisguised 
glee, for he had expected worse. 

The next case was an attempt to commit 
suicide. Warner, a lance-corporal of a gloomy 
turn of mind, had been found suspended in an 
out of the way comer of the main ditch of the 
citadel. His braces had been his halter, but 
the slip knot hitched, so that instead of stran- 
gulation an unpleasant sore throat had been 
the only result. 

He had been cut down as soon as he had 
been discovered, and was of course put in 
close arrest. An attempt to commit suicide 
is a court martial offence, for it is a fraudulent 
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attempt to deprive the country of y(>ar services. 
The sergeant of the company to which the 
prisoner belonged gave his evidence, and when 
he had stated all the facts within his own 
knowledge, the Colonel asked — 

" Have you any idea how this unfortunate 
a£Pair came about ?'* 

** Well, sir, if I may be allowed to say so, 
it's my opinion that private pique done it." 

Sergeants like language a little beyond 
their calibre. 

" What ! a case of murder ? Private Peek, 
call him in." 

" But, sir," interposed the Adjutant. 

" Is he not a prisoner? Send an escort for 
him at once. I wish," went on the Colonel, 
scowling at the Adjutant, " that you would 
have all the witnesses and the parties con- 
cerned forthcoming when I am about to in- 
vestigate a case." 

It was at first quite impossible to pacify 
the Colonel. He would consider himself ill 
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used, and b4>t on repeating thftt his of dew ^ 
had been slighted. 

At4e«ftg*h theexact iapplication of the' worda 
** private pique'* was put clearly before hira'i 
jirtd he became painfiilly alive to the absurdity ^ 
of his misoonception. He was more savage 
at having made a fool of himself thatl^ 
he was at the stt^osed nieglect of his subor- 
dinates. He ^pWi3' still rtiffled when Jennion' 
was* called in; It wlisa cleaf case of violent 
and outrageous conduct ; but the Ooldwdt' 
insisted off bearing' all^the evidence. 

" Who is this Davis mentioned hfere?- A* 
recniit is' he ? ' A r^^mit; eh ? ' DavIs— wdl, 
what did he^ d^?** 

^^ He took the rifle from'' the prisoner^ sfe^" 
replied the Sergeant, r(^oo(inting in dfetaiJ- 
Qeoffrey^s^ ready wit and w^ll-tlmed^stiecottfv 

" Call Wm in^*' saiditire Coiottely scsrlbbHag 
abstractedly on his blotting pad^' 

The witntesB^? airivedy and was standiig 
bolt upright •wtifejcotit^ititenal rigidity just in 
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front of his commandiirg offiber's tabie^ when 
the latter raised his eyes, 

"Gfood God I Whto's this?'' cri^ the 
Colonel, in almost terrified accents; '^Who 
are you?' What's yonr name? What's hfti'. 
name ?'* 

" This is Private Davis, sir, who made a' 
prisoner of Jennionlast night in—'' 

** Davis — Davis! No such' thiag. His name- 
is—" 

" I^ beg your pardon, Gdbnel Mulholland,** 
said GTeoffrey, ** my name is Davis, and al- 
ways* was, as you no doubt will remember/' 

Never had 'such a curious scene as' thi« oci- 
curred before in the orderly room of the 179tt 
Begiment: The' clerfcs' laid ' down • their pensj 
the officers stared^at eacb others and* the Adju-^ 
tant stared at theColonerasif laryihg^ter recall' 
him l;^>hi8 senses* Mtilhioll^nafd'^— for it'wus 
old^Bk^whard^^ in peraont*— was- quite taken' 
abaebbyithis^uneoLpeete^renoonkte. GeofQ^y^ 
waa^equaily surprised to find an old comrade* 
iaifais neirolaef* When he* had' pi^d'oot 
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the 179th sergeant in Charles Street that 
morning vhen he had enlisted, he had been 
guided in his choice by the fact that it was 
a nei^ly raised battalion, and there was every 
pK>spect of a speedy rise for him through the 
non-commissioned rank. Foolishly he had 
not thought it necessary to look in the army 
list to see whether he would be likely to fall 
across old acquaintances in Halifax. His 
punishment was that here, at the very outset 
of his career, he was recognised by one of his 
very oldest friends. But he was resolved to 
brazen it out to the last. He was Oliver 
Davis, and no one else, even if the alternative 
was to convict his Colonel of blindness. 
However, old Blowhard did not drive him to 
this. He rapidly came to the conclusion that 
in this also there was more than met the eye; 
and he determined to wait for its solution till 
some more suitable occasion. So the business 
of the day was proceeded with. Jennion was 
remanded to stand his trial before a Garrison 
Court-Martial, and the next prisoner was 
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called in. This was a case of embezzlement ; 
Sergeant Taylor, pay and colour-sergeant of 
Captain Thistlethwayte*s Company, had 
"mixed his money/' as the saying is. In 
other words, through carelessness and fraud, 
perhaps both, there was a large sum of Com- 
pany's money unaccounted for, and Captain 
Thistlethwayte had appealed to the Colonel 
for protection. It appeared from the evidence 
that the captain had foolishly entrusted a 
large sum in ready cash to his sergeant. 

" What's that ?' cried MulhoUand, waking 
up suddenly. He was still musing on the 
strange apparition of GeoflErey Singleton, and 
instead of listening to Thistlethwayte's com- 
plaint, his mind had travelled back to Smoke- 
town Barracks ; but this statement aroused 
him. "What's that?" 

Thistlethwayte replied that he had given 
the sergeant thirty-eight pounds on the 20th, 

** You did, sir," cried MulhoUand, angrily. 

It was a bad sign when he began to fumble 
with the key in his desk. When more than 
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usually excited he generally managed to> 
tamper the locki: 

^^ Have: I: not said oyer and over again, that 
SHch large sums shall not beentrasted to the 
p9y: sergeants? Do you mean to set my 
orders at defiance 9V 

ThevAdjutant begaa to expostulate. 

^^ Silence, Mr. Springer ; have the goodfness • 
to re-publish my regimental, onder on^ this' 
head. lam surprised: that offioers of standi- 
ing can. dare to set •• such .ai bad example. It's*- 
mo8t>: exasperatingiy' . Captain Thistleth way te, 
that my orders should be' disregarded in this - 
-vmyi'* 

The Golenel by thisi time : had got the k^^ 
to revohrerin: tiie ^ Ibekj. without i affecting the= 
bolb. 

*'I beg your pardon, sir^? said; Sergeant i 
Taylor,; " may I? speak?!* 

*^%6aik ? yesi.. Can. y^ui disprove, thisi 
chaiDge:?r Gam youi prodooe tbe m^oney^ or 
accountr&r it?'' 

*' Nojiair, nialle»actljri.bntt-" 
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*'' Silence/* cried tlie Colonel, taking the^key 
out of the lock and putting it in his pocket; 
" I've* a precious good mind to try yow by 
couft- martial ; l^t him remain in arrest, Mr; 
Springe^*; for thfe present/' 

So Taylor was marched" outf and the 
Oolyi^nel left with the officers' only* 

'*'I*11 take his <5olours away at any rate : it' 
will serve you rights CaptAin Thietlethwayte^: 
if you losC' your money. But who are we tO' 
make in his- place ?'* 

"liwas thinking 'of Sergeant Byrne, sir, if 
Cap*aitt Thistlfethwayte would like to give- 
bSm the' payment.'* 

" Sergeant Byrne ! who the deviFs ht ? I^ 
dorft^know'bim/^ 

**Hfe?»' a» very " stfeady nOTMcommissioHed!' 
officer — •« fair scholar."* 

**Hfe skian^^have it," saifdf^the' Ooionel^ ap-^ 
parently d^^oided'j but he^put hls' band downf' 
W ftell for* the* key in tlfie' k^y-bolei*> This* 
movement^ suvowed' of ind^eisiotij aii!id> 
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We're so badi j off for good sergeants, 



^ Badly off 1 I should think so. In mj 
old corps the lance-corporals were better than 
the best of these sergeants. Badlj off I" he 
repeated, abstractly. 

He was still searching for the kej, and was 
tossing all the papers on the desk abont 
utterly oblivions of the fact that he had put 
it in his pocket a few minutes back. 

" Byrne, sir, is one of our best — "^ 

^^ Byrne and you may go to the devil to- 
gether, Mr. Springer," cried Mnlholland, 
jumping up. ^'What can have become of 
this key r 

And again he turned to the things on lus 
desk, waxing more impatient each instant, till 
at length, in a paroxysm of disappointment, 
he swept everything off the table on to the 
floor — pens, ink, books, paper and all. Then 
he ran out of the office, leaving the Adjutant 
and Thistlethwayte in fits of laughter. The 
former called in the orderlies to re-anango 
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everything, and set the table tidily to rights^ 
saying to Thistleth way te — 

" It will be all right now. He'll be so 
ashamed of this that he'll give in, and Byrne 
will be promoted." 

But the Colonel did not give in, and Byrne 
did not get his promotion. It had occurred to 
Mulholland that this would be the very op- 
portunity for bringing GeoflFrey forward. If 
after enquiry from the lad himself it appeared 
that his presence in the 179th was merely the 
result of some unfortunate accident, the Colonel 
was determined to make '' Oliver Davis" a 
corporal on the spot. As corporal and lance- 
sergeant, he might have charge of Thistle- 
th way te's company until there occurred a 
vacancy among the colour-sergeants, so he 
sent for GeoflFrey to come and see him in his 
own quarters. The description of their inter- 
view deserves a fresh chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SOME OLD FBIENDS MEET. 



<< 



Gry hayoo an^ let slip the dogs of war." 



I DARESAY some of my readers are wondering 
how GeoflFrey managed to be several months 
in a regiment commanded by Mulholland 
without becoming aware that the Colonel was 
an old friend. Again, it may surprise others 
that old Blowhard, who the other day had 
been only Captain and Brevet-Major^ should 
have expanded in so brief a space to the im- 
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portaut dimensions, of a colonel commanding 
a battalion. Tet, after all, there was nothingi; 
very strange in thi^se tw<) circumstances, 

I wiU dispose of th^ second objection first; 
MulI^oUand badJeft thie Peacocks lOn bis pro^ 
motip^ to^ unattached majority ; but > within : 
a month the . au;thpri ties had brought him in asi 
senior ^lajpr one; of the newly raised battalions. 
It is not unusual with us to raise .or disband 
regiments in 9t b wry. The one process depends > 
directly upoi;i th§ other. - One day a reforming a 
Secretary of Sta^ for War reduces the army in« 
deference to popular cries for economy ;. nocsX 
morning .his successor in a new ministry, 
an;iious to ,fillay public disqui«it« in the hour 
of panic, calls fresh. battalions into existence*) 
It is like the buck;et in a well — full or empty, 
each /poment th^ i^rmy, like the bucket, varies. 
The [Country may suffer by loss of efficiency, ; 
and the nncertainty / which follows continual ' 
changCibut the question of the hour is decided, 
and wl^^tmoi:Q,is required? So Blowhard joined 
th^ 1 79 th) as ^eoior maj or. ; He felt like .Wol- 
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sey, " full surely his greatness was a ripen- 
ing;" and he became more convinced than 
ever that his turn of luck had come at last 
when the newly appointed Colonel of the 
1 79th died suddenly in his bed within a month 
or two of his assuming command. Of course 
MulhoUand succeeded to the vacancy. 

Now for the second objection. That the 
existence of a colonel named MulhoUand in 
the 179th should have escaped Geoflfrey maybe 
explained by the curious but incontrovertible 
fact that in most regiments the private men are 
singularly ignorant of their officer's names. 
Captain So-and-so is to the men of his com- 
pany, simply " the captain/' his lieutenant is 
*' the officer/' while the colonel is invariably 
styled " JETe/* or " the old man/' or " the com- 
manding officer." Patronymics are of small 
account always. Besides, at the depdt, 
Geoffrey was too far removed from the orbit 
in which MulhoUand moved to be in the 
least aware that old Blowhard was himself 
the centre and sun of a great regimental 
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system. It was not until he was drawn into 
the field of Mulholland's influence that this 
great truth was thrust, as we have seen, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly upon him. 

Geoffrey was wondering in his own mind 
whether the colonel would take any further 
notice of him, or would suffer him to struggle 
on in obscurity, when MulhoUand's own 
servant came to him in the barracks, and told 
him quietly that the colonel wished to see 
him '* in his own quarters." It was to spare 
Geoffrey and to protect himself from the 
gossipping tongues of the regiment, that 
Mulholland had sought to make the interview 
between them as private as possible. 

When they were alone together, the colonel 
came forward, with outstretched hand, say- 
ing— 

" Why, how is this, Geoffrey ?** 

** It's a long story, sir/' replied Private 
Davis, shaking hands diffidently with his 
commanding officer. 

^^ Sit down, and tell me all about it, man." 
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'* IVrf^ery good of ybti to ffend for me^ sir, 
i I a<id allovr tne to speak io you in this 'way/ ' 
ifiaid poor Oeofifrey, Haindfiil of the {great giilf 
fixed between them now. 

"Don't, Geoffrey, ^btft talk like that. I 
i*an'Tiever fotget tEat Ttre' w'^re once brother 
>»officers together, and Iwill J^romise to'staiid 
' your friend' ialways^- if-^" 
"IfIde»6tTeit,8ir." 

**Well, Twoti't bfe hard on you, but it's 

■>iiatural I should wish ^oknbw^ how you have 

'* dome to this. 1 merely want to make tiayself 

■quite certain on a point on %hich really I 

'bate little'dottlyt — that ybu have not forfeited 

your right to the tisteem'bf ybur friends." 

"Ton are ri^ht, sir, and I shall be^quite 

• glad to unbutcten toy- tohid to ybu. But ydu 

must let me make one proviso, if you will 

allow me, siip-^yOu ^ill ketip niy secret? I 

-hftVB *be(50*te what I am because it is my most 

'4«ixio6s wifefr^to Wde myself from the woi^H.'' 

"I will respect your disguise, Geoffrey, 

nearer fe«r. Now^let's h^t ftU*bdit it." 
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Geoffrey ^id JpU liim , ^11 . :about it-jrthe 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

Jri;i);h. He no Ip^g^r car^ to screen ihts wife, 

. ^nd he poo^ssed fp. MulhoUjOOiid. exactly how 

^jbhe misapprpprijafion pf.the money haArtaken 

place. He touchedi too, upon Ernestine's 

_^ight, and implored his old friend,. as. he, con- 

pluded, not to betray his hiding-place. 

" Vm very sorry for all this. I feel. for you, 
for I,Hnow ij^hat you ijaust have suflFered. 
Now you paust look a-heaid; m^ke a fresh 
start, and the best of.,^ b^d Job,"j3aid the 
Idnd-hearted pld ,squ1, feeliiig intuitively^that 
wo^ds of encourageiQpnt were the v^most 
f uited to. the pccasion. 

" I hope I shrill give ciatisfaction to , my 
^Oj^cers, sir, and get ip.u." 

*'Get .on,'' cried MulhoUand, "you'D be 
sergeant-major b/sfpre tihe yiear's out, if you 
choose, and I qaji dp it. We'll get you 
another cpmmissipn by^Rd-by^^'* 

" I think rd rathgr regain sergeant-major, 
ffiTyifl on<5ej;ftt§phigh/' g^d humble-minded 
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Geoffrey.- He had no wish to rise too high 
now. 

" ril make you a corporal to-morrow. 
There's a vacancy I know. Stick to your 
work, Geoffrey. You were always a smart 
chap, and a better hand at the shop than 
most of us in the Peacocks. Don't do dis- 
credit to my choice now that I am going to 
put you over so many heads." 

" ril slave my skin to the bone, if need be 
sir. You'll never have cause to regret the 
confidence you put in me." 

So the Colonel made Geoffrey a corporal 
** off the reel," and roused, thereby, the ire of 
the regimental ladies whose conversation on 
the subject I gave in the last chapter. No 
sooner was he corporal, than he was pro- 
moted lance-sergeant, and given the charge 
and payment of Thistlethwayte's Company. 
His rapid advancement was less noticeable in 
the 179th than it would have been in an older 
corps ; for in new battalions there is no stag- 
nation among the non-commissioned rank. 
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Geoflfrey might fairly hope to obtain the first 
vacant *' coloars : *' the fulfilment, even, of the 
ColoneVs prophecy that he would be sergeant- 
major before the year was out did not seem 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 

The 179th was a newly raised regiment 
commanded by a man who was practically a 
cipher. The coach did not run very smoothly 
always. It was a case of pull devil, pull 
baker ; Mulholland one way, the officers the 
other. The former, weak and ignorant by 
habit and inclination, had to brace himself 
up to face the emergency. Perhaps his train- 
ing in the Peacocks was an advantage, for it 
had left him imbued with an idea of system, and 
had supplied a standard of excellence to which 
he might refer every question in the corps he 
now commanded. Before long this lump of 
unwieldy leaven had exercised a perceptible 
influence. The 179th was not a pattern 
corps, but it approximated somewhat to the 
Eoyal Peacocks, and that was so much in its 
favour. 

VOL. IIT. O 
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In the diligent diacharge of bis new dutiesi 
the summer passed for Geoffrey without mark« 

Meanwhile, Theohaldi urged on by the 
sight of the grief at Clungunford, sought t e 
world over for the truant son* He had traced 
Geoffrey from Smoketown to London. Put 
this had not been difficult* So far Geoffrey 
had made it easy for his friends to follow his 
footsteps I for he had taken a railway ticket 
at Smoketown and had proceeded to London 
direct. The day of his arrival he had been 
seen at his Club, and tracked to ' his lodg- 
ingS| a poor place in Soho. The following 
morning he had issued forth, early ; but from 
that moment had been heard of no more« No 
one had followed him to Charles Street, and 
after his enlistmeut it was impossible to traco 
Jiim* 

During all the time of the search there had 
been much bewaiUng wi tearful anxiety at 
The Crofts, Clungunford* Theobald was for 
ever running back warda and forwards; from 
Smoketown to Clungunford, thence to hm^ 
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don. From that back to The Crofts, and 
home again to his duty in Barracks. Bertha 
had throughout maintained her point terj 
stoutly, and would by no meaos permit Theo- 
bald to flatter himself that he was a successful 
suitor. But continual dropping will wear a 
hole in the hardest flint \ and Bertha was not 
really stony hearted. Finding that she was 
on the brink of surrender, she capitulated, 
but on terms sufficiently severe on the captor« 

" Bring us back Geoffrey, Tom Theobald, 
and that day you shall have the answer yoa 
desire.' ' 

^' Is that your ultimatum ?" 

^^ Yes. Not one tittle less will I concede^ 
Tom.'' 

^^How am I to find him? Have I not 
hunted high and low ?" 

^ Was your heart in the quest? To think 
of a great, strong, resolute man abandoning 
all hope already ! '' 

^^ Well^ Bertha, at any rate my heart is ia 
it now. I must find him because I must win 

* 

o2 
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the prize I seek. How long do you give 
mer 

** No song no supper, Tom. I will never 
marry you till Geoffrey is found," 

*' I suppose you are right, Bertha, but upon 
my word you try me hard. I must live on 
hope, and — an oeeasional kiss.'' 

'*Not so much as that evenl*' replied 
Bertha, laughing. 

All this time the object of their search was 
stowed away out of sight in Nova Scotia. 
Here he remained till the winter time, when 
by the action of some curious fatality, a great 
concentration of old friends occurred beyond 
the Atlantic; all at once in this drear season, 
the political horizon became overcast, and 
swiftly and suddenly there arose a prospect of 
war. I am not bound to say, I hope, how 
this came to pass. It might have been the 
Trent affair, or the dread of a monster Fenian 
invasion. Be that as it may, it is enough for 
our story to state that it became necessary to 
throw reinforcements into the Canadian 
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territory in all haste. The troops available 
in Nova Scotia were to be pushed forward 
without delay, and rumour said that an army, 
complete in every point, had embarked in 
England to take part in the coming opera- 
tions. The news spread like wild fire, and 
the garrison of Halifax grew mad with excite- 
ment. The idea of active service is always 
pleasing to the military mind. War time is 
to the soldier what term time with lots of 
briefs is to the lawyer, or a sickly season to 
a medical man. All alike answer to the call. 
As the hunter pricks his ears when the hounds 
^ass him in full cry, so the old campaigner 
barkens to the trumpet and longs to be at it 
again. The young recruit is still more eager. 
He longs ** to see something,*' to taste the 
flavour of real war; to have experience in the 
practical business of his profession. Now the 
staff and supply departments wake into 
abnormal activity. Economists are struck 
dumb ; retrenchment is thrown to the winds; 
the executive gets a carte blanche to spend, 
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and tbe millennium for contractors, TuUnres, 
and soldiers begins. 

An energj was displayed on this occasion 
such as has been rarely witnessed before. 
The government actaally anticipated the 
wants of the campaign and provided all that 
was needed — before hand. By that ^rule 
of contraries '* which characterizes govero- 
menls, it was perhaps because there was a 
chance of the rumpus ending in smoke that 
all the preparations for the war were organised 
on so complete a scale. As the winter was 
far advanced the St. Lawrence was sealed by 
ice, and there was but one rpad to Canada 
— that lying through bleak New Brunswick 
snow. To this passage Halifax became the 
gateway, and within a fortnight was entirely 
transformed. From a peaceable codfish ex- 
porting city, it rose to be an important base 
of operations. Transport followed transport 
into its harbour — vessels full of soldiers, stores, 
guns, clothing, generals and medical officers 
—till the erowd of shipping in those quiet 
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waters was like the whole navy of some 
powerful nation. The streets were thronged 
with strange tiniforms, every barrack was 
crammed to its roof, every store house over- 
flowed* Then came a fleet — a score of great 
iron clad ships. Then, as the old Saying goes, 
^* More soldiers, possibly wetter ^uns.'' Last 
of all they sent Sir Peregrine Prendergast asi 
second in command, and to him was assigned 
the post of honour in the north west frontier. 
The 179th, under the command of Colonel 
MulhoUand, was one of the first regiments 
to move up country. But theirs was no 
toilsome march on snow shoes across path- 
less winter wastes. Beyond the trials of low 
temperature they had no privations to endure. 
The soldiers one and all travelled like gentle- 
men. From St. John New Brunswick ta 
Rivi&re de Loup they drove in their carriages 
—that is to say in the roomy sleighs provided 
by government, — and the rest of their journey 
they performed by rail. All along their 
route they found foodf^drink, and lodging ready 
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to their hands. Nothing was expected of the 
men themselves but to sit still and travel all 
day, keep steady all night so as to be able to 
sit still and travel next day, and da capo. 
Never were British soldiers more completely 
relieved of all personal responsibility. It was 
necessary for the success of the undertaking 
that they should be forwarded to their 
destination, like merchandize by goods train» 
But living beings, unlike crates or bales are 
liable to deterioration en route. They must 
not be starved, ill lodged, or carelessly fed. 
Hence all the attention they received en 
route. 

In this way and without casualty the 179th 
reached Eamoka, their destination, on the 
shores of one of the upper lakes of ''the 
Dominion." It was precisely at this spot that 
Sir Peregrine had established his head 
quarters. Our friend the general had been 
hurried out to Canada with a haste that had 
done his heart good. When they had asked 
him in a certain high quarter how soon he 
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would be ready to start, he had replied 
promptly, "Now," It did not take him 
many hours to pack up his kit and take 
leave of Lady Jane. "It's not my fault 
this time, you see. Service of my country, 
off like a shot, of course," he had said to his 
wife, while Delorme had been told that he 
would be left behind unless he was ready to 
go down to Liverpool the same evening that 
the order to embark had been issued to the 
General. The energetic little man had got 
through the States and into Canada almost as 
soon as the Queen's message reached Wash- 
ington. He had had to wait some time at 
Eamoka before the arrival of the troops 
which were to be under his command ; but 
he had employed himself by roaming through 
his district, and making himself master of its 
geography. The 179th was the second regi- 
ment to march into Bamoka, and they were 
met at the railway station by the little 
General, who inspected them there and then. 
*^ I donH like the way your men carry their 

a 5 
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poucliCB," he observed to Mulliollancl, whom 
he recognised at once, although he did not 
claim aequadntanee. Afterwards he said to 
Delorme, ^^'It's a slovenly regiment that— 
mark mj words. The Colonel is a drivelling 
ass, or else he's very mnch changed. I don*t 
think I shall ever forget that day at Smofte^ 
town^'* 

It was a strange hie that seemed to porsae 
Geofl&rey, casting him up for ever at the feet 
of former acquaintances* First MulbolL'md, 
now Sir Peregrine Prendergast, and to make> 
matters worse there was a rumour that the 
Peacocks were also on their way across the 
Atlantic to joia Sir Peregrine's command. lu 
despair, Singleton begged the Colonel pite- 
ously to send him from Ramoka at the first 
opportunity that oflFered, MulhoUandJ promised 
if any detachment of the 179i;h left B^amoka| 
Geoffrey should accompany it. The lad 
looked forward anxiously for a chance of 
escape, little anticipating he was about to run 
into thci very jaws' oK. cUoiger. 
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I hAV6 said that " The Settlement," whef e 
Kate Eraybrooke's tmcle resided^ was hot 
twenty miles from iRamoka, but the house wad 
by so much nearer the frontier, and lay 
athwart the very path by which ati invading 
army would pass, " The Settlement ** stood 
iu thie very forefront of the battle, and if there 
was danger to the whole province, how much 
more were thd occupiers of this solitary 
homestead exposed I When, therefore, wars, 
and rumours of war, filled the whole country, 
it was not possible for the dwellers under Mr. 
Me^icotf s roof to escape the infection of 
alarm. The attitude assumed by each person 
became a curious test of character ;* the stout- 
hearted Ulster had smelt powder in his 
youngei days, and wias^ not to be tefrrified by 
any shadowy rumours of coming invasion. 
Kate had inherited some of ter uncfe's 
courage, and she never quftilfed nor heljpdd' the 
Misses* Foreshow when thi^ prayed Mr. 
Medlicott fd move into^ Bamoka before al! 
their throats' were eut ; VUss' Martha' wasr so 
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terrified at the prospect of invasion that she 
took to walking about the house in her night- 
dress to see if all the bolts were secure. In 
her innocence she imagined locks and bars 
were as eflBcacious against an invading army 
as they were against burglars. Nor did Mr. 
Eeginald Beauchamp St. George contribute 
much to the collective stock of bravery. 
He told Miss Winnifred in confidence that he 
thought it probable he might have to start for 
England within a few days. At any other 
time the remark— seeing that he had made it 
any day for years past — would not have been 
deemed of much importance. Just then it 
came within the range of possibility that St. 
George, overcome by his terror, might really 
" make tracks." But John Medlicott, when 
he heard of the intended defection, cried 
" Beauchamp, you surely wouldn't desert me 
when the enemy is at the door?" upon which 
the poor fellow grew ashamed of himself, and 
said he was ready to fight to the last : Medli- 
cott in any case was quite determined to hold 
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his ground. He laid in stores, firearms, and 
ammunition, and proceeded to drill the people 
about the farm according to the rules of forty 
years back, when he himself was a militia 
officer. By and bye troops began to flock 
into the country, and it was known that Sir 
Peregrine had assumed command in the 
threatened district. 

*' Suppose I were to write to the General," 
said Kate, ^^ and ask him to send us a guard 
of soldiers ?" 

" Business is business, Katie. He'll never 
do it. Besides, there is no real danger." 

" But the sight of a red coat or two about 
the house would quiet Martha's nerves. I'll 
write if you'll let me, uncle." 

** You won't succeed. What General in his 
senses would split up his force into fractions 
just to protect each old-fashioned settler that 
chose to live in the back woods ? You may 
write if you like — but it won't make much 
impression I guess." 

She did write, and within a couple of daya 
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got a line to day that a few men would be dent 
M reqneatedi. 

"^Dcm't think, MisB Katie,^ said the General, 
^^ that I have done this altogetha* for yonr 
becmn^ ffeuos. I h»re had my eye on ' The 
Settlement * for some time past. It is a strong* 
point, and commands several avenues of ap«^ 
proach. I am honest, you see, and tell yoa 
the pkm truth. If I were not so busy I 
would go in person i& inspect your house- 
but even Dick has plenty to do at present." 

At the same time Mr. Medlicott was written 
to by the quarter-master guard officially about 
the accommodation he could provide for the 
troops. He was told that am officer's party of 
thirty or forty men was all that could be 
spared at present, but that at the earliest 
alarm t^e post would be largely reinforced. 

There was joy throughout the household 
when these letters* arrfved. Miss Martha and 
Mi w Wnmifred were quite* happy • The mere 
shadow of the military asgis ma^ them fee! 
safei Mr. lUBe^icGftt was fall of imtportance 
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at the prospect of becoming commaiicla&t of 
a regular garrison. St Greorge and the ^rm* 
servants looked forward to some relaxation 
in their drillings. Perhaps of all the persons ra 
*T?he Settlement/' Elate was the one who cared 
least about the expected snccour. It would 
have been harcHy such a matter of utter indi(^ 
ferenee to her had sheknowm that she was t^ 
meet a» old and valued friend among the 
soldiers, who looked so business^ like, as in 
long grey great coats and yellow boots, 
they crossed the trestle bridge, marched up 
the hill, and into " The Settlement.'' 

A large bam, or shanty, had been cleared 
for the accommodation of the troops, but the 
officer in command was to be taken in at the 
big house. There* was, of course, a good^. 
deal of bustle and brisk movement in the 
place. The mere influx of so many more souis^ 
produced a stir all through the great farm-^ 
stead. There was fresh straw wanted to fill 
the palliasses for the men, axes* t& knock o£F 
the heads of the pork barrels^ scales to weigh 
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out the rations, fuel for tlie cooking places^ 
water to scrub out the bam and fill the camp 
kettles. The superintendence of all these in- 
teresting operations fell upon one Oliver Davis, 
stripe sergeant of the 179th Regimeut, and 
second in command of the detachment. 
Lieutenant Bathurst was the of&cer in charge, 
but he had gone off with Medlicott in the 
sleigh directly after his arrival, to make the 
necessary dispositions for advanced sentries 
and permanent look-out men. So Geoffrey 
was left to do the needful, and see that the 
men settled down. Soon the soldiers, in com- 
plete possession, ran over all the place. 
First the outhouses swarmed with them, then 
these overflowing, the kitchen was filled. 
Something fresh was required every minute, 
and during all their labours the soldiers 
laughed, and sliouted, and sang, and joked 
among themselves as pleasantly as if they had 
been in their own barracks. They meant no 
harm, but they were noisy, troublesome guests, 
and *^ that was a fact." 
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The Misses Foreshaw began to think the 
advent of the soldiers was hardly an unmbed 
benefit. 

The ladies, driven out of the kitchen, re- 
treated upon the drawing-room, but even here 
they did not feel themselves secure. Mr. B» 
B. St. George, in the absence of the master, 
was the only male creature on their side, and 
he shrank from giving orders, or helping to 
clear the hoijse. But Kate did not mean to 
suffer the uproar to continue. These were 
firiends, not foes, who had come to protect 
them, not to assume the airs of conquerors. 

" Where is the officer?" she asked of Miss 
Martha. 

*' He is gone out with the master in the 
waggon." 

'* But there must be some one in com- 
mand." 

*' There's a general, or a corporal, or an 
admiral," shouted St. George, in some con- 
fusion as to rank. 

^^ I'll go and see him. Come, Mr. Beau- 
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champ, we mtistptit a 8t<yp to this,'* said Kate, 
ruiming into the yard. The first soldier she 
told peremptorily to send the sergeant to 
hen 

*• Pass the word for the sargint,'* shonted the 
man ; " the Commandant's lady wants him/'' 

" FU go and fetch him," said St. Oeorge, 
but he hardly tnmed the corner before the 
sergeant himself appeared. 

Of course the recognition between the two 
was mutual and instantaneous. 

They were too much amazed to speak at 
first, but stood there facing each other in 
silent wonder. Our hero had doflfed his fur 
cap as he came up, and he remained thus 
bareheaded, awaiting respectfully her orders. 
Winsome Kate Braybrooke had never before 
seemed to him such a stately little queen. 
Their altered positions no doubt increased her 
importance in his eyes, but still he could not 
help thinking she had grown much more 
bright and beautiful. He found himself look- 
ing critically at her dress, and remembering 
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how tasteful it had always been in the 
olden day9. Her trim figure had never looked 
neater than it did at this minute, in its cloee^ 
fitting black cloth dress, trimmed with Astra* 
kan fur, while the saucy fur cap, perched upon 
one side of her exquisite head, gare a piquancy 
to the blithe young face. 

At length Kate said, rather nervously, put- 
ting out her hand to this man, who had once 
been so kind a friend — 

" How very odd I I little thought to meet 
you in this way, Mr. Singleton," 

** Pray do not call me by that name — I am 
simply Sergeant Davis now, at your service," 
said Geoffrey, rather sheepishly, but he took 
the hand that she offered him* 

** Why what has happened, Mr. Singleton ; 
some great misfortune, surely ?" 

No word of Geoffrey's marriage with 
Ernestine had reached Kate Braybrooke's 
ears. 

It was hard to resist the tender commisera- 
ting pity that beamed from her clear grey 
eyes. Ill wa» mom grievooff still to think that 
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a barrier huge and impassable stood between 
him and her ; the memory of Ernestine was 
still fresh in his mind, and how doubly loath- 
some she seemed now I 

*' 1 do not think, Miss Bi^aybrooke, that it 
would interest you to hear how I became 
what I am. It has been quite my own fault, 
and I ought not to trouble other people with 
my cares/' 

'* You thought it no trouble to help us in 
our affliction, in that sad time at St, Tadds. 
Oh I Mr. Singleton — I may call you so may I 
not ? — you were my first friend and my father's 
last. Will you not let me show that I am not 
ungrateful ? Let us help you now in your 
distress." 

'^ I fear, Miss Braybrooke, that I am past 
help now," replied GeoflFrey, mournfully. But 
soon he brightened up, and spoke in more 
cheerful accents. " I am not in distress — far 
from it ; I have clothes to my back and money 
to spend, more than I deserve, in fact. But 
I shall not easily forget your kindness." 

^* Will you let me say one thing more ?" he 
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added. ** I know my place now, and it is not 
right for me to be talking to you so familiarly ; 
you are the young lady of the house, and my 
place is in the servants' hall, or if I am to be 
very well treated/' he said, smiling pleasantly, 
" in the housekeeper's room, perhaps. May 
I ask you not to recognise me before other 
people, nor to admit that we were acquainted ? 
Believe me it is bitter to be reminded of the 
days that are past." 

** Of course I will do as you ask ; but you 
will relieve me some day of my promise ? 
My uncle, too, might do something to serve 
you if you wished—" 

" I am past being served ; I am quite shut 
out from my friends now." 

Then changing the subject — 

** You sent for the sergeant, ma'am ; what 
can I do for you ?" 

" Is our acquaintance to end so soon, then?" 
said Kate. " No, Mr. Singleton, you must 
not turn your back on my friendship. If I 
am to be a stranger to you in public, I can 
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neyer be Boch whea it is not needed, for your 
own sake.'' 

Then she hastened to speak of the business 
for which she had summoned him. Of course 
it was easy for Sergeant Davis to put a curb 
on his men, and by the time Mr. Medlicott 
and Bathurst returned the soldiers were 
settled down quite peaceably. Some of them 
were helping the farm servants to chop wood 
and draw water, others were cleaning their 
belts against next day's parade, and all those 
that had not pipes in their mouths were 
whisUing or singing barrack airs, more or less 
out of tune. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



^^ TUB hJkHB OF TUJB KINKy THB TABBOGGAN, 



AJKD muffin/' 



"Oh I kftow je the land where the cypKom end myrtle 
Are embleme of deeds that are done in their dime.** 

Bjusm Of ASfBOIk 



At dinner that daj Kate questioned Mr* 
Bdthurst, the officer Ia command, very doaely 
on several points coanected with the soldierji 
of which she affected ignorance. 

" How many are there ?'* 

^^yive^and-Uurty/' 
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**Do you ever have any trouble witli 
them? Are you alone without any one to 
hely you ?" 

"Why, my dear," Mr. Medlicott said, 
** you know Mr. Bathurst is the only officer/' 

"But there are other officers, are there 
not?" 

" Yes, ill-conditioned officers," cried St. 
George, striking, as he thought, the nail on the 
head. 

" You mean sergeants and corporals ; I 
have got two of the former and three of the 
latter." 

" What sort of people are they ? They 
come from quite a different class, don't 
they?" 

" As a rule, yes. But one of my sergeants 
is quite as good a gentleman as any of us — 
poor Davis! Have you noticed hira? Not 
yet, I dare say. A tall, light-haired, hand- 
some young fellow. He must have a history, 
but we can't make it out, except that the 
colonel seems very fond of him, and is help- 
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ing him all he can to climb the ladder again. 
I'm sure I hope he may get on ; for a more 
civil-spoken, unassuming fellow I never met/* 

Kate said a hearty "Amen" to these 
wishes for GeoflFrey's advancement, but she 
kept her own counsel of course about their 
former acquaintance. 

The detachment of the 179th remained at 
Eamoka for three weeks or more, but during 
all that time Kate and Geofirey met but sel- 
dom. He avoided speaking to her as much 
as he could ; yet she seemed to &ncy that he 
was always watching her. And so he was. 
For hours he would wait by the gate to see 
her pass in or out, or would hover round the 
front of the house in the hope of casting eyes 
on the skirt of her robe as she swept past the 
windows within. Any person who was at 
liberty to speak to her at all hours of the day 
was the object of his jealous envy. He 
scowled, and was as rude as he dared be to 
Bathurst, and grudged St. Greorge even the 
privilege of laying his poor offerings at her 

VOL. III. H 
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feet — the gay ooloared birds, orioles, with 
gold and red plumage, bl«e birds, tanageiB, 
bobalinks, grosbeaks, and cardinals, wbicb 
the affectionate witling slew in the woods for 
adornment of Slate's hat whea sammer oiiii^ 
again. To be constantly in sight of and yet 
separated from Elate Braybrooke ww U^ , b^ 
constantly reminded of his folly. It forced 
him to con over the lesson he had already 
learnt by heart*^<^at he had missed tlus love 
of a true hearted girl, and had wasted the 
wealth of his affections upon a worthless 
woman, who had repaid him with ingratitude 
and desertion. 

If he could but live the past over again! 
Courage, Geoffrey, courage t The past may 
be redeemed in the future, and when matters 
are most desperate they often begin to mend. - 

Time slipped by, and l^en, almost as sad^ 
denly as it had formed, the war cloud dis* 
sipated, and the storm had blown over. Ther& 
was no further need for a garrison at ** Th^ 
Settlement,*^ and the Bath^nsC party was re«i 
called to Bamoka. 
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M T. MedUeott and his femify^pftirtod with 
their brave chfeaders with Bome regret^ 
Soldiers are not immactdate Chviitians; on the 
contrary, they often shoW' the cloTien hoo£ 
But in thi& seeluded spot thej were £ar from 
temptation. Whiskey is cheap ia Upper 
Canada ; but there was none to he got at ^^ The 
Settlement," for love or moiidy^ beyond what 
was sold under strict supervision, at the 
miniature eanteea. Protected thus from their 
worst enemy ^^thetnuelve&^^tihe troops might 
have been said to haire beaten their bayonets 
into bowie knives to whittle hiekory sticksr-^ 
they became so peaeeabla and lamb-like in 
their habits. Much of this orderliness of 
demeanoiu' was due to the ^smpliue maia*' 
tained by Bathuniti and the abia support he 
noeived from Sergeant Oliver Davis, Neither 
hia officer nor their host had been: slow to disk 
Qi>ver the good quiditifMi of our frimd Qeofirey^ 
fmd they xoade him xaore than on^^ civU 
vpeecb^ Bat hq valued^ bighei^ still the kind 
woKds ho got &am E!ata whm they paifsted. i 

h2 
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" I have come to say good-bye, Miss Bray- 
,brooke. We march at daylight." 

" You are going, really ? It only seems as 
if you came yesterday." 

*' We have not seen much of one anotheri 
have we ?" 

^^ That has been no fault of mine, Mr, Sin- 
gleton ; you must take the blame on your own 
shoulders." 

^^ Ah I Miss Braybrooke, do not reproach 
me with that, I never found my lot so hard 
to bear till I came, here. At times I have 
felt it intolerable to think that I was actually 
under the same roof with you, and yet — " 

" You believe that I have been, and always 
shall be, your friend ?" said Kate, earnestly. 

** Indeed, Miss Brajbrooke, I do/' 

** Then tell me this — I do not ask to know 
all — but tell me this — ^you have not deserved 
this punishment? That first day you said 
it was through your own fault that this 
change had come upon you, I cannot bear 
to think that you have been guilty of any 
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crime — you, whom I thought so faultless and 
good. Surely you can answer me this ?" she 
said, touching the rough sleeve of his uniform 
great coat with her soft finger. 

^^Yes, yes, I will, gladly. I am quite 
blameless. I have come to be a private 
soldier because I trusted too implicitly in the 
honour of another, and found myself cruelly 
deceived." 

Some of the gladness that filled Kate's 
heart as Geoffrey spoke these words shewed 
itself in her bright face. 

" I am glad to hear this, Mr. Singleton, so 
glad, that I cannot tell you. And now you 
will promise to let my uncle help you ?" 

" Some day perhaps, Miss Braybrooke. 
There is a great weight pressing me just now; 
an impassable barrier between us, and until 
the first be taken off, the latter scaled, I 
hardly wish to better myself." 

^^ You know where to find help when you 
choose to avail yourself of it, Mr. Singleton,'' 
said Kate, giving him her hand. 

These offers of service were very precious 
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to Geoffrey. Haw he longed to poor out sU 
his sorrows in her sjmpathking ear. Would 
not the lore of this pure creature, if he could 
win it, console him for all that he had 8uf«- 
fered ? And yet, though she stood there with 
her hand in his, yet were they as far asunder 
as if one or the other dead« He could no 
more plead his love than be could plan his 
future movements, or take the Queen's uni*- 
form o£f his back. What though he might 
read her secret in the tender ring of her sweet 
voice, or in the longing look of her dear loving 
eyes ? There was a barrier between them— a 
barrier great and insuperable* He was bound 
hand and foot to the memory of the treacher- 
ous woman who had been his ruin. 

*^ Thank you. Miss Bray brooke. I will ask, 
gladly/' 

** Is this to be our last meeting for ever so 

long r 

" It is better so. Why should I try to for- 
get that I am an outcast ? Good-bye, God 
bless you." 

Team were in hw eyes now, and she could 
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not trust heri^lf to speak. Once more he 
wrang her trembling hands, and hurried 
away. 

Now that the country was declared free 
from invasion, the good people of Canada set 
to work to enjoy themselves. It was an 
opportunity such a& seldom offers in this hos^^ 
pitable land. The towns swarmed with troops, 
and ^^ soldier officers '^ are the guests most 
honoured and sought after in Canadian house- 
holdd, 

" Long live the land of the tarboggan, the 
rink, and the muffin I" Are these terms so 
much high Dutch to you, reader ? Possibly ; 
but learn the language by experience ; it is 
worth the trouble of a voyage across the 
Atlantic. To the initiated, these words are 
not mere gibberish, as perhaps they sound to 
uniustrtfcted ears* On the contrary, they 
convey a world of meatning. 

The fest conjured up memories of the slip- 
pery snow-slide, with its steep descent. 
Above shines the eold l»ight winter moon ; 
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around — the landscape is all dead^ unbroken, 
white, save where, far o£F, the pale moon- 
beams make some smooth icy surface lumin- 
ous, or, close under your eyes, shimmer in 
sparkles of green and silver off the glittering 
crystal blocks. Was it not exquisite enjoy- 
ment in such a scene as this to swoop down 
the rapid incline, seated in the frail tar- 
boggan, steered by the girl of your heart? 
And the " rink,*' that gigantic shed where the 
ice is always fresh and slippery — where snow- 
storms and biting winds cannot enter to mar 
the skater's joy. Is it not for ever associated 
with the poetry of motion, of sweet sounds, 
and of innocent flirtation ? Here it is, a per- 
petual ball ; the floor is like glass, the band 
never tiring ; the pace, at will, terrific and 
with small exertion. The chaperones are at 
home, do not think of them ; seize your part- 
ner round the waist, and dash off like a whirl- 
wind. *' Partner," "muffin," "girl of your 
heart," call her what you will, it is she 
that makes this place a paradise. Who was 
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it invented tbis blessed institution of " muffin- 
ing?" — this old-established custom that has 
the bringing together of young people for its 
principal object? For in Canada the very air 
is redolent of flirtation. Perhaps it is the 
climate ? More probably it is the absence of 
all g^ne in the ways of society; and most 
likely of all, it is the direct result of the 
attractions of " blue nose " belles or Canadian 
charmers. Whatever the cause, the fact re- 
mains. The whole season through you may 
flirt with the same young lady to your heart's 
content — if she will let you, and does not 
prefer some other swain. She is your helms- 
woman on the tarboggan; your constant 
partner in ball-room or rink, skating or waltz- 
ing ; your cosy tite-i-tSte companion in your 
sleigh when parading with the tandem club, 
or on the long journey to the far oflT wayside 
inn, where the picnic party has its rendezvous. 
Lovers thus have every difficulty removed, 
and their path made very smooth indeed. 
Yet it by no means follows that you marry 

h2 
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your mnffin in the end. Parents or guardians 
do not expect it. Flirt to tibe N'th if you 
Hke in this glorious country. No one ib evet 
asked his intentionis. 

Never before in the nuemory of the 
oldest inhabitant had such a winter 
been known in Canada. And of all the gay 
towns in this gay land, Kamoka was tbe 
cheeriest. Tbe place was bustling and thrir^ 
ing ; dollars were plentiful. Its trade was 
considerable ; fot Bamoka did a large busi- 
ness in com and oil^ across tbe Lake and 
down the Lake, and with the interior^ Its 
streets were wide ; its public buildings numer- 
ous, lofty and, perhaps, pretentious. There 
were rich men, too, in Eamoka ; men whose 
wives took their sleigh or carriage drives of 
an afternoon and had been to England more 
than once to get used to the ways of the ^^ old 
country/' These good souls kept open house, 
and would give you when you dined with 
them as good a glass of wine as could be got 
for money. Upstairs the ladies received you 
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with pleadant smiles^atid, as a matter of course, 
later on the fiimitttre was pushed to one side 
to allow tie young couples to start a couplet 
dance. Any officer of the garrison who was 
presentable and who, having made his bow, 
showed a desire to cultivate their acquaintance, 
was made free to their houses at once. He 
was welcome to put in lain appearance when- 
ever he chose. Every mother is, I suppose, a 
matchmaker at heart ; and Canadian mothers 
are no e3:ception to the rule. Mercenary 
mamtnas and snobbish mammas are to be 
found ovet there as elsewhere ; but it seldom 
happens that there, amtbitiotis sons-in Jaw are 
kicked out of the house as they are sometimes 
in our more advanced society. It is not very 
intelligible all this ; for captains and subal- 
terns in marching regiments are seldom good 
parUs. What a curious anomaly is this Cian*- 
adittti practice ! iTou need never pnopose un- 
less^ yo« like, and if y€ru propose you are 
pretty «^me to be accepted. But the rule may 
be w^rtiby of imitation, nevert&elessf ; for it is 
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certainly successful. Nowhere else is there 
such activity in the matrimonial market; 
such profitable sales ; such rare instances of 
perishable goods remaining long as a drug on 
hand. 

Now that there could be no imputation 
cast upon his courage, John Medlicott re- 
solved to move into Eamoka. He was 
anxious, he said, to let his niece see what a 
real, gay Canadian winter season was like. 
Darling Kate, he thought was less light- 
hearted and joyous than of old, and he feared 
that the unvarying monotony of " The Settle- 
ment" was preying upon her spirits. A 
change to Bamoka would be for her an en- 
tirely new life. 

The announcement of the approaching 
move was generally well received in the house. 
Bamoka had been in former days the seat of 
the Governor General's residence, and as such 
was very dear in the eyes of the Misses Fore- 
shaw. It was at Bamoka years back that 
M iss Winnifred had the honor of dancing with 
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a Royal Prince, and there, too, Martha had 
once been asked to act as a bridesmaid to a 
Duke's daughter. As for St. George, this 
town was associated in his memory with the 
few happy days he had known in the province 
during that brief dream of wealth and pros- 
perity from which he had awakened to find 
himself a pauper. " That place," he told 
them at dinner, ^^ that Eamoka is a fine place. 
I recollect when I was there last we had an 
opera box and went to hear the hella dcmnay 

** That was the time, I suppose, Beau- 
champ," remarked old Medlicott, winking at 
Kate, " when you had that ' By Jove ' of a 
place down by the Lake shore ?" He always 
confused the term hijou thus in his mind 
when speaking of the cottage he had there 
taken outside the town of Bamoka. 

" Yes, sir ; and it was a regular * By Jove * 
of a place that was." 

Kate Braybrooke's feelings on this subject 
were mixed. She knew that GeoflErey Sin- 
gleton had gone to Bamoka, but what pleasure 
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coald she atiticipate from this ? Had h^ not 
told her tliat from hmcefbrth thef must meel 
-^not at all, or almost ^s strangers ? His 
whole conduct at ^^ The Settlement " had been 
intended to convince her of this, and her words 
at thedr last meetingf g^re her little hope that 
the aisipect of affairs would soon change. 
What was this barrier that he talked about ? 
Happily, Eorte was ignorant of the marriage 
with Ernestine; laay happily, for the girl 
after her meeting with Geoffrey at ^^The 
Settlement/' had found that her heart was un- 
changed^ She still loved him« If she had felt 
tenderly towards him when, seemingly her 
superior, he had pateooised and petted her at 
St. Tadds, she was more drawn to him now 
than ever. Her heart bled for him in his dis- 
tress. She longed to comfort and console him ; 
to tell him thai now in has 'nnsfortune he was a 
thousand times clearer to her than before* 
But with all this dbe was perfectly aware 
that their relative poekioois had gready 
chMf^ amd ifaoi over and atbove the myt^ 
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terioud ^^ bfitm^r^'* diere wal^ ibe serioufl ob- 
staele of clasis ^stinctionB. She Was of too 
intrepid and courageous a spirit to be deterred 
by false pride from accepting the sergeant's 
suit ; but she could not conceal from herself 
that much unhappiness would be caused hj 
an obstinate display of constancy. In this 
frame of mind^ neither glad nor sorry, but 
certainly apprehensire^ Kate Braybrooke 
prepared to accompany her uncle and his 
dependents to Bamoka. 

As soon as the first alarm liad blown orer, 
Lady Jane Prendergast had oome out to join 
her husband. They set up in Bamoka an 
establishment much the same as that main- 
tained at Mid wood Lodge ; but it would have 
been impossible for them to live as quietly 
here as they had done at Smokechester* 
When^ aU was gaiety around them they were 
compelled to g^ wilh the Stream. Delorme 
had a good deal to do with this, for his Qene*- 
ral's tmnsfer from ihe Noftherft Disliict to a 
command in the Fat West bad stranded the 
aide^de«oaBQ|^ h%k toad dry^ &t aboii» iZie tide 
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of amusement which had dribbled round him 
in England. At first he found the change 
insufferable. Sir Peregrine, to begin with, 
had now so much for him to do. The General 
was continually asking him to check long 
rows of figures, or draft difficult despatches, 
simply to make game of him. Delorme hated 
work, and he hated to be shewn up before 
other men — men whom he was pleased to call 
the drudges of the profession. More than once 
he had felt disposed to throw up his appoint* 
ment, but as, at first, active operations were 
imminent, he could not leave Canada with a 
very good grace. People would have called 
him a feather bed soldier, who *' shirked'' just 
as the real work begun. So he toiled on, 
abhorrent and desponding, till Lady Jane 
arrived, by which time Eamoka, regaining its 
lively tone, became more tolerable. Delorme 
fell in quickly with the ways of the place, and 
was already in great request among the belles 
of Bamoka, when Kate Braybrooke ^^came 
up to town" with her uncle, 
ffaturallj old Mn Medlicott fore-gathered 
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at once with the Prendergasts, and the two 
families became intimate on the spot. The 
General and his wife had learnt long ago to 
love the gentle girl ; and the hearty ways of 
her cheery uncle gained their esteem almost 
at once. 

'' Your uncle is a man of mark in this coun- 
try, my dear," said Lady Jane to Kate one 
day ; " and his peculiarities sit well on him. 
I might perhaps have found fault with his 
evening dress, had there been no story at- 
tached to the missing garment. But he seems 
to me so honest and real that I could pardon 
him more than the absence of his waistcoat.'^ 
Sir Peregrine was won by the old militia- 
man's martial spirit. They had endless dis- 
cussions, and fought everybody's battles over, 
from those of Hannibal to that of Head at 
Toronto, in which Mr. Medlicott had taken 
part. The General said there was many a 
man in the service, by Gad, who was not half 
as good a soldier as this unassuming patri- 
arch. Kate came to be a good deal with Lady 
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Jane, to the great delight of the Midsres ForeM 
flhfltw. Once move they felt themselves withitt 
the hallowed df cle^ fi>r the General «q4 Ludjr 
Jane were port and pareel at the mstoerai^;. 
Another person seemed miich pleased also thae 
Kate Braybrooke made the house of the Prei*- 
dergasts almost her home — and this was 
Sichard Delorme. He was already disposed^ 
as I have said, to make the best of his exile 
from the haunts he loved by taking up with 
such pleasures as Ramoka afforded. There 
was much enjoyment, he felt sure, to be ex- 
tracted from the system of *' mufl&ning," and 
he had looked about him critically for some 
time, doubtful on whom he should cast his 
handkerchief. He was like the ass between 
two bundles of straw, hesitating, when Kate 
came like a handful of thistles to solve all 
doubts by her superior attractions. 

" If I can't have her for a muflfin," he said, 
as soon as it was known that Mr. Medlicott 
had arrived in Bamoka, ^* I'll have none at 
all." 
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^^ What a blow for the young ladies of tha 
plaee," exclaimed Lady Jaae« ^^ I wish you 
luck'^there is nothing like flying «t higk 
game* 

I think Lady Jane's misgivings about an 
engagement between these two were QM>re or 
less removed by the time she had got to 
Canada. The enquiries as to John Modlicott's 
wealth had proved highly satis&ctory) and 
there would be nothing incongruous m the 
choice of a girl for the future Lady Saxby^ 
who was so presentable as Kate Braybrookoi 
and heiress to seven or eight thousand a year 
besides. I will not accuse Lady Jane of plot^ 
ting directly to bring this match about, but 
she saw no harm in throwing these two to-' 
gether, as much as she had hitherto sought to 
keep them apart ; and dhe blessed the habits 
of the land which had at finst seemed so 
strange to her^ because she saw that they 
tended to assist courtship considerably* 

With all his advantages of time and place 
Delcntne did not find it doffieult to pay Miss 
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Braybrooke as much if not more attention 
than she chose to accept. Perhaps Eate could 
have dispensed with some of his assiduous 
care, and she certainly never encouraged him 
to go beyond those empty forms of willing 
vassalage which it is the custom in this 
country to require from the man whose society 
you are supposed to prefer to that of all others. 
She would go with him readily to the rink^ 
and there allowed him to tie on her skates; 
she did not refuse to share his sleigh and sit 
under the same bear robe for many a snowy 
mile ; she would dance with him, and smile 
on him sometimes, and never allow or show 
that she was bored in his company. But 
this was only on the surface. Lady Jane 
might think that Dick's '* little affair " was 
progressing favourably ; but in reality Kate 
looked upon Delorme as a friend who gave 
himself no end of trouble for her amusement, 
and she felt grateful to him in consequence^ 
but nothing more. Had Geoffrey Singleton 
been able to meet Bichard Delorme on equal 
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terms, the former would have won in the 
commonest of canters. As it was, the handi- 
cap was unfair, Singleton was carrying all 
the weight. Geoffrey, poor wretch, found 
this out soon enough. He knew Mr. Medli- 
cott had come to Eamoka ; but nevertheless, 
he seldom, if ever, met Kate. And yet he 
spent all his time off duty in dogging her 
footsteps. One day he might succeed in 
catching a sweet look from her dear eyes ; at 
another time she waved her hand to hini if 
certain they were unwatched. 

And what a miserable, starved oat sort of 
comfort was this I 
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CHAPTEB VIL 



LOOK UPON THIS PJOTUBK AHD ON THAT. 



Dogberry, Gomparisoxis are odoroTu ; jnfiZa^fev neigHbonr Verges. 

Much Ado About Nothiko. 



One * afternoon in April, the following 
announcement might have been read in the 
order books of the Eamoka garrison — 

** The undermentioned changes of quarters 
having been approved of by the Commander 
of the Forces, the same is hereby notified. 

" The 2nd Battalion 220th Regiment from 
Bamoka to Montreal. 
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^^ The Eojal Tough 'tmi^ from Montreal to 
Quebec. 

^^ The Boyal Peacocka from Quebec to 
Jtamoka." 

" Sorrows eom« not in smgle spies but by 
battalions,^ thought Geoffirey. Memories of 
the past and griefe were to him synonymous 
terms. Single spies had dropped upon him 
when he had met Mulholiaml and Kate 
Braybrooke and Sir Peregrin^ Prendeiigast. 
Bai how was he to eseape this battalion of 
old acquaintances that, within a week or two, 
would occupy Bamoka. At every comer, 
peroons of all ranks would stumble across 
him and reco^ize hinu Further disguise 
would be out cyf the question, impossible. 
Detection was inevitable, in the terror whieh 
seized him, Geefirey had but one proapeet of 
reliefs Be repaired to his friend MulhoUand, 
and again begged that he might be hidden 
away from the sight of all who had once kfiown^ 
him. 

" I can^t see my way, man,'* said die:ColoneL 
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** ni give you money to buy your discbarge 
if you wish.*' 

" They would never allow a soldier to leave 
while war is on the tapis," said the sergeant, 
better informed in the laws of the Whitehall 
Medes and Persians than his chief. 

" What am I to do with you, then ?'* 

"Shall I desert, sir?*' asked Geofirey, his 
eye twinkling even in his misery. 

" Felony, by Gad I I must have you 
watched, Sergeant Davis; or you'll do some- 
thing desperate." 

'*But oh I sir," continued the sergeant, 
*' how could I face them all again ? Powell 
and old Macpherson, and Tom Theobald, and 
Cator, and the Colonel — ^it would kill me to 
have to close my heels and salute them every 
morning, — and that brute Fitz Greene too 1 " 

" ' He who will to Cupar maun to Cupar/ 
Tou chose to enlist, you must accept all the 
consequences ! '* 

" Can you do nothing for me, sir ?" once 
more imploringly. 
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** What can I ? Tt must seem so queer, too, 
my beiug perpetually on the look out to foist 
you into every job." 

" For the sake of old times, sir." 

" Yes, yes. I do not forget. Master 
Geoflfrey. I'll see what is to be done," 
said the Colonel, his protest collapsing on the 
spot. Appeal to Mulholland's generosity, to 
his sense of camaraderie^ and you had him on 
the hip at once. 

*'ril tell you what, GeoflF. Would you 
like to go on desertion post duty ? To Ni- 
agara ? There's a vacancy for a sergeant 
there. But no tricks, you must stick to the 
ship. Don't compromise me." 

*' I should like nothing better, sir." 

" You will be your own master, wear plain 
clothes, too, and you'll get a sight of the Falls, 
which I haven't had time to do yet — by the 
same token." 

These "desertion posts'* of which the 
Colonel spoke are military institutions peculiar, 
I think, to our Canadian Colonies. Nowhere 

VOL. III. I 
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in all those possessions on which the sun 
never sets does desertion thrive so well as it 
does in the Dominion. The frontier of the 
U nited States is handy and tempting. There 
is no treaty for the extradition of offenders, 
and the deserter, once he has set foot on 
American soil, can snap his fingers at hispar*^ 
suers. He is foresworn, an outlaw, liable to 
be tried as a felon whensoever he is found 
beneath the British flag, ca va sans dire. 
But such arguments as these have but little 
weight with the soldier who means to bolt. 
The evil is so great that a regiment whereof 
the members have " given hostages to fortune*' 
has been enrolled specially for service at 
those points on the frontier where the bound- 
ary lines approximate. An intricate system 
of posts embraces all the routes to the States, 
and at each point old and steady soldiers keep 
watch and ward to detect and arrest the fu- 
gitives. At the time of which I am speaking 
i^uch a post as this was established at Niagara 
Suspension Bridge, a place of more than usual 
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importance, for the Bridge, ad every one 
knows, is itself a species of hyphen connect- 
ing the two territories. It was to assume the 
command of this post that Colonel Mulhol-^ 
land had selected Geoflfrey. Two days later 
he was to take up his command-^half-a-dozen 
veterans in suits of seedy homespun, armed 
with single barrelled flint-lock pistols. 

He would have given his eyes, one or both 
to have had the chance of speaking to Kate 
Braybrooke before he left the Garrison. In 
this, fortune and the sergeant-major of the 
179th favoured him. There had been talk 
at Eamoka for some time past of a grand ball 
to be given by Lady Jane Prendergast at the 
close of the winter seasoni Everybody was 
asked, of course, down to two sergeants of the 
179th, who were not exactly required to grace 
the ball room with their presence, but whose 
services would be, doubtless, found useful in 
the distribution of dance cards and cloak 
tickets. At any other time Davis would have 
moved Heaven and earth to escape from such 

1 2 
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a duty. Now lie implored the sergeant-major 
to detail him for it. Would not Kate Bray- 
brooke be at the ball ? He might be allowed 
to gaze on her, perhaps, for a second or two 
without fear of detection. It would be his 
last chance for ever so long to come. Do not 
let us begrudge him in his misfortunes such 
empty consolation as this. So GeoflFrey was 
told off to be at the GeneraPs cloak room at a 
certain hour, and thither he duly repaired. 
Much to his surprise he found that he enjoyed 
the entertainment exceedingly. Few of those 
to whom he gave tickets for their cloaks or 
hats troubled their heads about the sergeant; 
but he watched them curiously and wondered 
in his own mind whether the ensigns would 
put on both their gloves before they got up- 
stairs, and whether Springer and Thistle- 
thwayte and some of the others would swagger 
as much before Lady Jane Prendergrast as 
they did downstairs in the cloak room, 

. Not a man among them all knew who he 
was. Geoffrey felt quite at his ease and in- 



k 
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dependent although he was behind the counter 
as it were, serving out tickets, and doing other 
menial offices. If he had felt certain that 
Kate Braybrooke would show herself I 
think he would have been perfectly happy 
notwithstanding the part he was playing. 

Undoubtedly his star was in the ascendant 
that night. 

The two cloak rooms were almost side by side, 
and GeoflFrey, when his labours were done, 
had taken up a position in front and command- 
ing both doors. In this way he thought to 
gain his object, for sooner or later she was 
certain to pass that way. And so she did. 
Her clear, bell-like voice fell on his ear just 
at the moment when he was getting quite 
hopeless. 

" Don't trouble yourself to wait," she was 
saying to her partner. "I'm quite at 
home in this house, and 111 find my 
way back to the ball room when I'm refitted* 
No, really,'' she went on, "do not wait; 
my dress is all out at the gathers, and I shall 
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be *n age." So it happened that she came 
i^lone, past where Greofifrey was standing. 
This is how the meeting affected each party. 

The young lady stood transfixed, and the 
sergeant sprang up sharply from his chair, 
and made her a deep obeisance* 

" Why, Mr. Singleton," she cried, " we do 
manage to meet in the very strangest of ways. 
But I mayn't talk to you here, may I ? " 

** Will yon give me a dance ?" 

" With pleasure ; what shall it be ? Waltz 
or galop, — no, you do not know whether I 
can dance a fast dance. We'll begin with a 
quadrille.'* 

** Fancy the surprise of his excellency Sir 
Peregrine and her ladyship if you were to go 
back to the ball room, leaning on the arm of 
the orderly sergeant. Do you think we 
should find a ms-a-msf 

^* Well, then well dance a galop, and we 
shall be beholden to no one.'' 

*' How well you look," said Geoffrey. 

He had never said so much before in all 
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their acquaintance, but then he had never 
seen her in a ball dress till this night. 

** Do I?" replied Kate, glancing up at him 
shyly. She was like a fairy amidst a cloud 
of gauze ; blue cfonvolvuluses nestled in her 
dark silky hair ; turquoise ornaments rested 
on her soft cheek and around her shapelj 
throat. But neither flower nor gem was as 
lovely as the light in her tender eyes. 

" I only came that I might see you/* said 
Geoffrey. 

"To see me?" Kate replied, still shy and 
nervously plucking at her bouquet 

" Yes. Why, do you think they wouldn't 
let me ; or do you think we never come here 
but when we're ordered ?" 

" Do not speak in that way, Mr. Singleton. 
It ift such a pleasure to me to meet you. I 
iprish it might happen oftener — " 

** 1 hear people coming, Miss Braybrooke. 
Do not stay, I beg." 

" Perhaps I shall see you here later if I 
Gome this way ?" she said, gathering up her 
dreas. to g<> iuto the ladiaa roQsa# 
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"I am 80 glad to have been allowed to 
speak to you/' And with these words she 
gave him her hand, and looked at him, trust- 
ftillj and kindly as ever. 

Delorme came round thd corner at this 
moment, and saw them shaking hands. When 
Kate had disappeared, the aide-de-camp 
strolled up to the sergeant. 

"Ah I — sergeant — seen a lady pass this 
way ?" he asked, in drawling accents. 

" Yes, sir." 

" What's her name ?" 

" I'm not acquainted, sir, with many ladies 
in Eamoka." 

" Ah I didn't suppose you were. But ah ! 
did you notice how she was dressed?" 

" Blue and white, sir." 

*' Thank' ee," and Delorme sat himself 
down to wait till Kate should reappear. 
Presently she came out, and he said, " This 
is our dance, Miss Katie. I've been looking 
for you everywhere." 

She took his arm readily enough, and they 
went off chatting and laughing quite plea- 
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santly, leaving poor Geofirey to put two and 
two together, 

" He's the general's aide-de-camp, and she 
is staying in the house. He will be Lord 
Saxby and she'll inherit her uncle's money. 
A match of course all arranged. Kate I 
Kate I my precious Kate I What would I 
not give that I might call you Kate ! Much 
I have to offer! But I mustn't begrudge her 
her happin ess. It's all right, I daresay she 
loves him. If she didn't she would never 
loot up in his face that way, she's too honest. 
I hope he'll be good to her. I do from the 
bottom of my heart." 

Meanwhile Delorme had marched off the 
young girl towards the reception rooms. Bat 
he did not take her in at once to dance. 

" Let us sit out for a while; unless you want 
to go into the ball room ?" 

^^ I do not care to, Captain Delorme, unless 
you do." 

So they sat down in a snug comer of the 

1 5 
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small conservatory, and he was bold enough to 
begin to take her to task. 

^' Have you many friends among the ser- 
geants, Katie ?" 

**KlatieI What impertinence I What do 
you mean, Captain Delorme?" replied Miss 
Braybrooke, in a tone of evident annoyance, 
and flushing up. 

" I beg your pardon, I'm sure. But I saw 
you so friendly with that fellow in the passage, 
I thought I might be allowed to address you 
aS'— 

*' You ought to go down and beg my par- 
don on your knees, this instant. But I wonH 
stay to listen to you. Vl\ go to Lady Jane 
at once.'* 

" Oh 1 Miss Braybrooke, please, please for^- 
get what I have said* Do not look so angry." 

" It is only our long acquaintance. Captain 
Delorme, that induces me to foi^ve you." 

They sat silent for a while, then he said, 
hesitatingly^^ 
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"But really, Mias Braybrooke^ you must 
let me tell you that— it's not usual for youog 
ladies to be talHog and shaking hands with 
people of that sort*' 

Kate grew indignant again, and cried— 

" Upon my word, Captain Delorm^, I don't 
see what business it is of yours, I am not 
accountable to you for all my actions. It 
you have observed anything in my conduct 
which has displeased you, you had better go 
to my uncle, or to Lady Jane, and tell IJ^em ; 
for I will not permit ycuk to speak to me in 
this way/' 

How excited she had grown I Her little 
hands were clenched, and her cheeks hoi and 
red. Most men would have thought they had 
gone too far already, butDelorme never eould 
see when he was putting his foot in it^ 

"Really, Miss Braybrooke, you are very 
severe on me to-night I meant no harm^ I 
only wished,;'' hei said, harking back to the 
old offensive topic, " to point out to you that 
there axe, ah I— certain lines of— demarcation 
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— you know between classes in society ; and 
that the class to which you belong, Miss 
Braybrooke, is not in the habit of associating 
with the non-commissioned officers of the 
army," 

*' T should despise any class distinction or 
dogmas that prevented me from speaking to 
my friends. '* 

" It is one thing to be speaking to one's 
friends, and another to — to — " he looked at 
her rather timidlj^, '* to be whispering confi- 
dentially and shaking hands with the man as 
if you preferred him to everybody else in the 
world." 

" And so I do, Captain Delorme, infinitely/^ 
she added, with much emphasis. 

" What a confession I" 

" You drive me to make it." 

" And may I ask who is your friend ? Is 
he some prince in disguise ? Would you like 
Lady Jane to ask him into the ball-room ? I 
wonder what sort of dance he prefers — the 
Caledonians, or the Circassian Circle, or the 
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Varsoviana — I fancy they're all much aflFected 
at sergeant's balls." 

Very ill-timed banter this, and not like oil 
to smooth the troubled waters. 

She got up from her seat, and spoke very 
bravely — 

" Captain Delorme, he is a very old and 
trusted friend of mine, whom I consider it an 
honour to know. If you persist in your 
annoyance — for I call it no less — we must 
quarrel/' 

** No, don't let us quarrel. I will give jrou 
your sergeant ; but I wish he were a sergeant- 
major, or quarter-master even, for your sake, 
Miss Braybrooke." 

" Please change the subject, Captain De- 
lorme. I will not submit to this any longer. 
You are passing the bounds of toleration. 
You are more than impertinent." 

" No, thank you," she added, with a very 
majestic sweep of her arm, " I will go back 
to Lady Jane by myself." 

" Are we to be * cuts,' Miss Braybrooke ?" 
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^ Ai you plaase«" 

Delorme took his punishment very kindly^ 
being of mnoh too buoyant a disposition to 
be put out of coontenanoe by a young girl's 
snubbing. And after all^ he had a certain 
amount of right on his side. It did look odd, 
on the fitce of it, that Kate should be on such 
fumliar terms with one of the sergeants. 
The outside world could not tell that SergeanJt 
Oliirer Davis, of the 1 79th, was her good 
friend GeoflErey Singleton, her father's com- 
panion in days gone by. Other persons, 
besides Delorme, might have observed their 
interview, and then what a talk there would 
have been 1 

Nevertheless^ the Aidd-de-camp eould not 
stomaoh th3 idea that he had a common 
9oldie» for his rival. It was ridiculous, 
certainly, but none the less certain, that Kate 
had given him the cold shoulder because he 
had presumed; to remark on her encourage* 
ment of this inferior. For the rest of that 
night Delorme fmghik ehy oi approaohing 
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Miss Brajrbrooke, and she looked over him 
and beyond him as if there were no Bmh 
person in existence, even when he was stand- 
ing opposite her, and not half a yard off« 
Bnt next day Delorme took the General into 
his confidence, 

^^ What I little Katie talking affably to ona 
of the men?" cried Sir Peregrine. **YoiU 
must have been taking too much of that 
champagne cnp Hoskins makes so well, to 
have imagined such a thing-" 

"Not I, upon my word, sir. I was as 
sober as a judge, I came upon them quite 
suddenly, and found him squeezing her hand 
— at least, it looked like it." 

^^ You need not put the case so strongly. 
Have you mentioned this to your aunt ?" 

"No; I thought I would speak to you, sir, 
first." 

^ Perhaps she'll be wanting to marry him 
or aomething/' 

** She's determined enough for anything.'^ 

*^ Old Medlieott would never thwart her 
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either. He'd give her half the province if she 
wanted it." 

" Hadn't we better get the man out of the 
road, sir T 

" Aye I but how ? how are we to get rid of 
him ? We cannot make away with him, as a 
soldier does with a tin of blacking or his am- 
munition book." 

" Surely sir, it's not so difficult to dispose 
of a simple stripe-sergeant. He might be sent 
to the dep6t, or recruiting, or to drill the 
volunteers — anywhere in fact." 

*' Yes, yes, young fellow, there are many 
ways of providing for him comfortably, if he 
chooses — himself. But I am not despotic, and 
I cannot mix myself up in any scheme for his 
removal. The matter is a private one ; I won't 
allow it to clash with the public service." 

** May I go and see the Colonel, sir ?" 

*' What, that old idiot Mulholland ? Be- 
tween you you'd make a pretty kettle of fish ! 
No, on no account. Send for the Colonel, I'll 
see him. Do you know the villain's name ?" 
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** W hose ? Colonel Mulholland's ?" 

** Don't be flippant, Captain Delorme. No, 
I mean this sergeant who has cut you out." 

" Davis, I believe/' 

" Send for the Colonel then," said Sir Pere- 
grine, and MulhoUand arrived in due course 
— in a state of abject terror — as he always was 
when about to be confronted with so great 
and awful a being as a general officer. Poor 
old Blowhard had been so long in the regi- 
mental ranks that he had had no opportunity 
of seeing a General with '' the chill off." The 
Generals he had met had generally more than 
the chill off; they were usually boiling over 
with rage at MulhoUand's shortcomings. Poor 
old Blowhard was always more or less in hot 
water with them. 

Sir Peregrine was inside in his own room. 
Outside, in a sort of ante-chamber, Delorme 
waited, within reach of the General's sum- 
mons, and ready to act as a sort of buffer 
against which importunate callers spent a 
portion of their buttonholing energy. This 
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ante-chamber was preWy full. There was the 
Adjutant^General, the Chief Commissariat 
officer, one of the Chaplains, and a me^k 
looking man, who proved to be a Purveyor, 
coming to report his arrival in the command. 
On to this quelle MulhoUand joined. Presently 
it came to his turn. The Greneral's bell rang 
furiously, and Delorme rushing in, ran againat 
the Purveyor coming out, in tears. Sir Pere- 
grine had been bringing him to his senses. 
" Damme 1 sir," he said afterwards, ^' the 
fellow comes out here and tries to ride rough 
shod over us all. Might be the Secretary at 
War, be Gad, gives himself such airs. But I 
let him know where he was — I put him in his 
place." The poor "Purveyor chap" as the 
General called him, had stood trembling in 
his shoes so long as he was in the General's 
presence, and had never even dared to say his 
name was Snoggins, which it was. 

So the General thus ruffled, MulhoUand 
entered. 

"Colonel," said Sir Peregrine abruptly, 
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" what non-commissioned ofl&cers were on duty 
at my house last night? Don*t you under- 
stand/* sharply ; ** at the ball 1 mean ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I am in deep 
mourning." 

*^ What the mischief has that to do with it ? 
Do you know who they were ? No ? Well^ 
you must find out ; one of them insulted a 
lady — one of the guests— -a particular friend 
of ours/' 

'* I am deeply grieved, Sir Per --" 

" Spare your regrets, Colonel, what I wish 
you would do is to bring the fellow to his 
senses." 

" Can you — can you tell me his name ?" 

" Do you suppose I can remamber. But I 
have heard it. It was-- Davis, yes, Davis.'' 

" Surely not Sergeant Davis ?" 

^^ I hope I speak plain enough to make my- 
self understood. Why not Davis pray ? Do 
you know anything about him ?" 

^^ I have always found him| siir, most reopect-p 
ful. He's quite a^^-^gentlemian MulhoUand 
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would have said, but remembering his promise 
to Greoflfrey, he stammered and hesitated to 
such an extent that he drove the General 
wild. 

" I don't know whether he's quite this or 
quite that, I know that I am very much 
annoyed with his conduct of last night, and 
wish him to be reprimanded." 

"He's — he's not here in Ramoka, sir,'^ 
said the Colonel, timidly. 

"Not in Ramoka? Why, what do you 
mean ?" 

" I mean that he has gone — that I have 
sent him at least — I mean selected — '* 

'^ Pray, pray get on Colonel." 

" He is at Niagara, sir ! on desertion post, 
sir! went this morning, sir! '' said poor Mul- 
holland, all at a breath. 

Capital, thought the General. Well out of 
harm's way. Aloud he said, " You must re- 
call him at once. I won't have — But no; 
this once Colonel, I'll give way ; as the affair 
happened under my own roof, I will not 
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insist on an example being made. But I 
shall keep my eye on this Davis. Good 
morning, Colonel. I will not detain you/' 
and MulhoUand hurried off as rapidly as 
possible. 

As Geoffrey was well out of the place, Sir 
Peregrine gave Mr. Medlicott a slight sketch 
of the occurrence at the ball. The old gen- 
tleman was rather hurt to find that his peer- 
less Kate had developed such low tastes, and 
he resolved to speak to her in quiet but de- 
cisive language. 

" Who was that man, Katie, they found 
you talking to at the General's ball?'* he 
asked. 

" What, they have told you this trumpery 
story, have they ? You should have heard it 
all from me long ago, Uncle John, but that 
I did not think it worth while to trouble 
you." 

" But tell me now, darling, all about it." 

** Why, it was only Sergeant Davis who was 
at *The Settlement' with Mr. Bathurst. 
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Don't you remember him, Uncle John ? Well, 
lie was at the General*s, helping to take the 
cloaks, and I met him outside in the passage, 
and shook hands with him. You wouldn't 
have had me cut him dead, or smile super*- 
ciliouslj at him, as if I had fot^otten his 
existence ?" 

" Of course not, Katie» You were quite 
right. I wonder why they have made suoh a 
fuss about it. Did you tell them this at the 
time r 

" No, uncle. Captain Delorme took upon 
himself to lecture me, and I did not chose to 
justify myself to him. So I left them in the 
dark as to the real truth." 

She had hardlv told her uncle all the truth 
perhaps. Most persons will, 1 think, pardon 
her duplicity, for Geoffrey's secret was not 
hers. 

" I wonder whether anything could be done 
for that man, Davis," observed old Mr. 
Medlicott» '* A very superior young fellow. 
I'll set the General right about you, and will 
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ask him at the same time to give Davis a 
helping hand." 

A few days later he told Kate that Davis 
had been sent oflf to Niagara in a responsible 
post. 

" I suppose they thought it was not safe to 
leave him near me ! " said Kate, to herself 
afterwards. She could hardly forgive De- 
lorme's tale bearing in the first instance ; now 
her feelings against the aide-de-camp deepened 
into positive dislike. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SHOOTING NIAGARA. 



hears 

All throngli the crash of the near Cataraot 
The dramming thunder of the hnger fall 
At distance — 



Geoffhey's duties at the bridge were not very 
light. Constant patrolling, hourly examina- 
tion of all trains, and frequent visits to far 
off points to ascertain if the look-out men were 
on the alert. It was about the time of the 
Great American Civil War, when soldier 
flesh was scarce and the high bounties offered 
by President Lincoln's government bred 
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crimps in hundreds, like noxious vermin, to 
prey upon each garrison town in Canada. Oar 
men went over in scores. At one point, 
Kingston, the whole of the drummers and 
fifers of a British regiment deserted en masse^ 
transfering their service to Uncle Sam, and 
becoming within twenty -four hours the band 
of a Federal regiment. At another point further 
back in the wilds, half a company marched 
off with arms and ammunition to fight their 
way to the frontier. Single cases of desertion 
were of daily occurrence, and as every dis- 
appearance was telegraphed to the outposts, 
Geoffrey was kept continually on the qui vive. 
All that he ever allowed himself in the way 
of recreation was to walk up towards the falls, 
to feast his eyes on a sight for which there is 
no satiety. His love of nature was so intense, 
that it was a pure pleasure to sit and face the 
glorious cataract for hours together — to sit 
and watch the ceaselessly tumbling waters, 
at times afar off, at others close up under oi 
above the fall where the damp spray wetted 
VOL. in. K 
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him, and the terrihle deafening din filled his 
ears, to the iexclnsion of all other sounds. 

One bright morning in June he had left 
the Bridge early, and strolling up towards th« 
Clifton House, had been seized with a wi»h to 
cross the Niagara river and view the American 
fall and the rapids above. Taking the ferry- 
boat, he passed over to the American side. 

GeoflFrey, as bead of the post, it must be 
stated, was free to come and go where he 
liked. After climbing the long wooden stair- 
case that ascends from the river to the level 
of the town, Geoflfrey proceeded towards the 
Cataract Hotel, to get a cooling driak after 
his walk. The wide verandah of the hotel 
was filled with loafers, picking their teeth 
and cursing the Southern rebels. Just as 
Geoffrey came in front of the portico, he saw 
a servant, out of livery, issue from the prin- 
cipal entrance of the hotel, laden with cloaks 
and wrappers, which he proceeded to stow 
away in an open carriage that stood at the 
door. 
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" These are some comfortable Euglish peo- 
ple, I'll be bound/' thought Geoffrey, " I'd 
know the ways of a good English servant 
anywhere." And out of mere curiosity he 
stopped for a minute or two in his walk, just 
to see what the master and mistress of such 
a man wer^ like* 

It was a mere chance, certainly, that had 
detained Geoffrey there. Yet wJUen the per- 
sons he waited to see made their appearance, 
they proved to be his— Geoffrey Singleton's — 
wife, and a middLe^-^ged mam, rather lame, 
who was leaning on Ernestine's arm* 

What did the husband do in this Srtra^ge 
conjuncture? 

Did he rush forward to claim her with 
indignant voice, or did he turn and fly from 
the spot as if the sight of this wonxan alone 
brought contamination and all evil ? 

No, he simply stayed where he was ; draw- 
ing back a little, as if to avoid recognition, 
and saying to himself, quietly — 
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" Upon my word — upon my word. I 
wonder who it is she has got hold of now ?" 

It seemed odd to him afterwards that he 
bad taken the matter so coolly. He had 
often asked himself how he would meet 
Ernestine if fate threw her again across his 
path. At one time at first he waxed fiirious 
as he thought of her treachery and ingrati- 
tude ; at another he blessed his stars that he 
was. well rid of such a woman. But since he 
had renewed his acquaintance with Kate 
Braybrooke, a feeling of deep permanent dis- 
gust towards his faithless wife had taken pos- 
session of him. He felt that Ernestine had 
indeed robbed him of all happiness past and 
to come. 

^' I must find out all about her," he cried, 
as the carriage containing the pair drove off ; 
and he went into the bar where there were 
several loafers calling for Bourbon sours, gin 
bitters, phlegm cutters, and other curious com- 
pounds. 

"Who are they?*' said the clerk of the 
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hotel, a young gentleman from the other side 
of Jordan — I mean from far down east. 
" Wal, I guess she's some pumpkins." 
*' She is so/' said another, apparently an 
officer in the Federal service, who had been 
enjoying a free lunch at the bar, consisting of 
cheese parings, salt fish ends, and pickled 
gherkins. " She is that Talk about our 
Buffler gals. Eeckon this 'ere Britisher licks 
you into fits." 

" I'd lay a monkey to a mouse-trap she'd 
make lie down before they were half round 
the two-forty course. She is a stepper, I tell 

" Well, but," said GeoflPrey, " can you tell 
me — 

" Reckon you're a smart man, mister," said 
the clerk. 

" But he can't keep a ho — tel," added 
another. 

" What's a smart man ?" 

" Well, a smart man's just a sheet of paper 
between a clever chap and a d rascal." 
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" That's a fact," and everybody laughed. 

*' Wal, that c(m-federate that keehauled me 
at Vicksbonrg, was a smart chap, I reckon, by 
Gosh/' said the man in the semi-nniform. 

** Wha* did he do T' asked Geoff; feeling 
hopeless about getting the information be 
sought 

" Waal^ ril tell yo«, stranger. My gun^ 
boat nn» sunk in the stream and the rebels 
took me before the Confederate General, Lo- 
gan» A sort of spy chap was in the room 
and he jist stared at me for the space of fifteen 
minutes, and then, * General,' says he, 'this is 
the Yank that burnt Greenville.' ' Waal,' said 
the General, ^ I'll send a courier to Greenville 
for someone to identify him.' And turning 
tome with an ugly look, he swore ' By Gosh if 
you're the man I'll hang you before the day 
is out.' " 

'' Wal ?' said all, breathless. 

*' Wal ; my old nurse had used to tell me 
allers that I'd never die in my bed like, but 
that I'd live to be hanged, and I begin to think 
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that her prediction was just about true. But 
I wasn't the man; and here I am." 

After this there was a general '* liquor " all 
round, and in the fullness of his heart the 
clerk confided to Geoffrey that the hoss he en- 
quired after was a barrownight or a viscount 
travelling for his pleasure. 

"And the lady r 

" His wife I guess ; what else should she 
be ? They call her my Lady. At least, 
their own helps do. Ours don't. *' 

" Do they make a long stay T* 

" Guess Fm not in the secret. But the boss'd 
like them to stop to all etamity. They 
don't spare the dollars.'' 

Geoffrey walked off musing over this ren- 
contre, the strangest of all those that had be- 
fallen him since he had left Smoketown. Had 
she married this man, or was she living in 
open infamy ? Bigamy or sin ; what did it 
matter to her ? Ernestine was reckless and 
wicked enough for anything, thought Geoffrey. 
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And yet an irresistible craving came over him 
to speak to her again — to show her what he 
was now ; to convince her by hard and 
visible proof how he had been dragged down 
from his former station by her heartless con^ 
duct. 

*^ But how am I to get at her ? She would 
be oflf in a hurry if she only knew I was 
within a hundred miles. The servants might 
manage it, perhaps. That prim valet is not 
above a drink with an Englishman. Til get 
holdofhim/^ 

Geoffrey found him in a corner of the bar 
reading an English newspaper, and not dis- 
inclined to chat with any person who ad~ 
dressed him civilly. The servant could see, 
too, that there was no twang about Geoffrey's 
accent and that, if he spoke roughly, he had 
the air of a gentleman. 

''You're doing the United States," said 
Geoffrey. 

" That's about it ?" replied the valet. 
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" You're not the only servant, I suppose ?'' 

'* Oh no ; my Lady has her maid, Mrs. 
HoflFraan." 

" Hoffman ; not a short, flat-faced woman 
with pinky eyes ?" 

'* To be sure ; why, do you know her, or 
our people T\ 

" No. Some time ago I met Mrs. Hoff- 
man at Lord John Kilgour's. I was servant 
then to an officer of our regiment — " 

" Yankee ?" 

" No ; I belong to the red coats, 'tother side 
of the river, and Tm only over here for a lark. 
But that's how I knew her." 

" She'd be glad to see an old friend. She's 
too old to suit my taste," said the valet yawn- 
ing. *^ I don't pay her as much attention as 
she'd like. Shall I tell her to come out ? 
What name shall I say ?" 

*' Davis ; say I was man to Captain Single- 
ton at the time we were at Lord John Kil- 
gour's." 

*' Well, I will. Do you drink anything of 

K 5 
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a morning ? No ?" and then he lounged oflF, 
leaving GeoflFrey on tenterhooks of expecta- 
tatibn. Would Hoflftnan recognize him ? 

Presently the vakt came back. 

" She don't seem to remember you much. 
She swears she n^.ver stayed at Lord John 
Kilgour's. But they are so deep, these wo*' 
men j there's no knowing what she's up to. 
If you go through that door you'll find her 
in the private room. Take her by surprise/' 

GeoflFrey went in, and standing behind 
Hoffman, who was seated sewing near the 
window, said— 

" You seem to have forgotten me?" 

She started and turned round. 

"Mr. Single-—" then checking herself 
suddenly, she turned very white and clenched 
her hand over the back of a chair. '* Who 
are you, pray ?" 

" Don't attempt to braaen it out, Hoffman, 
it won't do.*' 

" I declare I never set eyes on you in my 
life before." 
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" Silence. I must see your mistress. Come, 
no nonsense.'' 

'' They said you were dead. My Lady said 
you had left her — '* 

" I tell you I must see my wife. You must 
let her know that I am here the instant they 
return. If you don't promise that you will 
I shall have to go to his Lordship myself." 

*' Anything rather than that. What am I 
to tell her, sir ?" 

" Tell her she must come and speak to me, 
when or where she chooses ; but the sooner 
the better. I will remain outside, and you 
can bring the answer." 

By and bye the carriage returned. Geoffrey 
watched Ernestine as she alighted. There 
was not much change ; he saw the same grand 
sweep about her drapery, the same haughty, 
patronising air as she helped her companion 
out of the carriage, the same lofty contempt 
for the people standing about her. She was 
too scornful to appear to be conscious that a 
crowd of men were watching this splendid 
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fipecimen of English beauty, with eyes beam- 
ing fulsome admiration. Still less was she 
aware of that other pair of eyes that stared at 
her from the far comer of the verandah. 

It w as when she had gone into her own 
room to take o£F her things that the maid gave 
her Geofirey's message. 

Hoffman had been Ernestine's constant 
companion through all her adventures, and 
was in possession of many of her mistress's 
various secrets. But Geoffrey, it will be re- 
membered, had insisted on the dismissal of 
the lady's maid after the losses at Smoketown, 
and this had caused a hiatus in Hofiman's 
acquaintance with Ernestine's action. When, 
however, the latter had joined Lord Caver- 
sham, one of her first steps had been to recall 
the maid to her side. Hoffman found Geof- 
frey's wife dubbed *' my lady," and she did 
not care to enquire into the rights of the case, 
nor even to enquire the fate of the first hus- 
band. 

It was Ernestine who had volunteered the 
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information that Geofirey was dead, or that 
he had deserted her. Sometimes she gave 
one explanation, sometimes the other. 

Considering everything, the guilty wife 
took the announcement of her husband's re- 
appearance on the scene extremely coolly. 

'* What, HoflFman ! He*s turned up, has 
he ? You have seen him, you say, and spoken 
to him ? What does he say ? What does he 
want ?' 

" To see you. He swears he will see you, 
my lady." 

'' Is it money or what that he wants ? How 
was he looking ?* ' 

" I'm afraid he's rather poorly off; at least, 
he was not dressed as he use to be, or as gen- 
tlemen — " 

*' Well, I will judge for myself. How had 
I better meet him ? In the dusk of the even- 
ing, when my lord is dozing over his cigar. 
Yes, that will be best. Say I'll come to him 
at the bridge above the rapids, between six 
and seven. Stay ! Where is he now — out- 
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tide ? TeU him to keep clear of the honse. 
I eotdd not bear to think he was hovering 
abonty watching me through the open window, 
or dogging me through the open passages. 
But tell him I'll be bj the water side about 
six without faiL" 

Towards evening two figures might have 
been seen leaving the hotel. Glad in a long 
flowing white houmous^ Ernestine, as she 
sped quickly along the road towards the river, 
might have been taken for a ghost Hoffman 
walked by her side, till they reached the spot 
where Geoffirey waited, and then the maid 
fell back and left them alone together. 

** How can I dare to face you, Geoffrey ?" 
ftaid this wretched woman, in a very humble 
voice. '' How can I dare to meet you ? It 
was almost cruel to insist upon my coming. 
But I was ready to obey you/' 

^'Now as always, I suppose?" replied 
Geoffrey, with a bitter laugh. 

** Can I help you in any way ? Why did 
you wish to see me f^ 
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" I wished to sec with my own eyeg whether 
you are as miserable as you have made me. 
I think you are. I may be poor in station^ 
while you, to all outward seeming, are as fine 
a lady as ever. Bat I think my heart must 
be lighter than yours/' 

"You are right, Geoffrey. 1 am very 
miserable at times. It is what 1 deserve— 
what I brought on myself. And that man, 
he treats me villainously.'' 

This was a lie, but she could not help talk- 
ing for effect. 

'^ If you knew what I have to endure you 
would pity me. It is torture to be subject to 
his tender mercies." 

This man, of whom she was thus complain- 
ing, had no thought but for her. He was 
ready to gratify her wildest whims— to lavish 
all bis fortune in purchasing her an hour's 
idle pleasure. 

^ Tender mercies I" she repeated. " Look 
here I" And she exhibited a livid ^eal on 
her soft white neck, which the ample velvet 
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band around her neck scarce liid. She had 
had bronchitis or a sore throat a few weeks 
back, and this was the result of the mustard 
plaster. 

" Ernestine, you will seek in vain for sym- 
pathy from me/' 

" Are you a man, and can you hear un- 
moved of the ill-treatment I receive ?" 

"Would you be happier, do you think, if 
you came back to live with me? Do you 
know what I am? I am a sergeant in a 
marching regiment ; worse even than before, 
when you thought yourself so wretched at 
Smoketown." 

"Would you take me back?" she said, 
eagerly. 

" Never. I would not expose myself to be 
twice insulted so outrageously. You may not 
be happy as you are now — if you are not, it 
is a just punishment on you." 

*' Geoffrey, I have never had a moment's 
peace since I left you. I have been living a 
life of gilded misery. Take me from this. 
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save me from this life. Let me go with you 
to some quiet spot, where I will wait on you 
and serve you all my life," she cried, falling 
at his feet. 

** No, Ernestine. Get up — get up ; do not 
kneel to me, do not waste your entreaties. I 
will pardon you gladly ; but I can never take 
you back." 

She lay there on the ground, sobbing con- 
vulsively, her white dress all smirched and 
soiled with earth and the green stains of the 
dew-wet grass. 

"Who is this; and why do I find you 
crouching in such an attitude?" said a voice 
behind them. 

A voice unknown to him, but which fell 
familiarly enough upon her ear. The sound 
recalled her to her senses. 

" Lord Caversham," she exclaimed, in a 
startled voice, as she rose to her feet. 

'*Pray will you explain the meaning of 
this? Who is this person, Ernestine, and why 
do I find you with him at this time of the 
evening ?*' 
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*^I will explain/' said Geoffrey. "This 
lady was, nay is, my wife, in the eyes of the 
law—" 

" Are you Mr. Singleton, then ?" said Lord 
Caversham, hastily, 

** I am, my lord, and almost sorry to answer 
to my name. Yon, my lord, are no doubt 
ready — '* 

*• To give you everf satisfaction. I will 
not try to exculpate myself, nor will I deny 
your right to call me to account." 

" Do not leave us, Ernestine, I beg," said, 
Geoffrey. " Hear our conversation out So 
far from luy wishing to revenge myself on 
you for your conduct, my lord, I am ready to 
express to you my sincere thanks for the 
kindness you did me in assuming the protec- 
torship of this — '" 

** I will not stay here to listen to all the 
abusive epithets Mr. Geoffrey Singleton may 
choose to heap upon me. I will go back to 
the hotel. Lord Caversham, and await you 
there." 

She turned from them, and hurried back ia 
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the direction of the hotel. Her path led by 
the margin of the swift streaming waters, and 
die walked rapidly along with head bent on 
her breast. They saw her recede farther and 
farther from the sight. Presently she turned 
OflF the road. Was it that her busy scheming 
brain needed the quiet of some spot removed 
from the rest of human kind, where she might 
commune with her thoughts undisturbed ? 
Just here a narrow bridge led across the 
seething, bubbling waters to an island situated 
further out in the stream. It seemed as if, 
seeking to be quite alone, she wished to take 
shelter in its shady depths, for she stepped 
upon the plank bridge, and with hasty pace 
sped half across. Mid-way she halted, ap- 
parently irresolute. Then turning she leant 
both her arms on the rough railing of the 
bridge, and gazed down into the troubled 
rapid waters below her. Their din, not im- 
probably, as they hurried along served to 
drown her thoughts, and were in their agita- 
tion and turmoil no inapt commentary on her 
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whole life. Whence had come these floods 
swift running, ceaselessly whirling in their 
headlong giddy career ; from whence had they 
their origin ? High up above in the forest 
springs they were quiet pools, half stagnant 
in their calmness, washing green banks, or 
administering sustenance to a host of aqueous 
plants; or prattling streams full of merry 
laughter. Now, how changed I As mankind 
drawn into the busy stream of life forget the 
peaceful days of childhood, so these waters 
engulphed in the whirlpool rushed along to 
battle and fight and dash against the rocks in 
their course, unmindful of their first begin- 
nings. Lower down was the end of all, to 
which they were constantly pressing on — the 
great cataract over which they were to be 
precipitated — the great " shooting " with its 
last fatal plunge, fi'om which there was no 
retracing of steps —irrevocable fall, dark and 
mysterious as death. 

Lord Caversham and Geoffrey remained for 
a while on the spot where she had left them. 
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They had hardly spoken again ; each seemed 
waiting for the other. At last Lord Caver- 
sham said — 

** I owe you some reparation, Mr. Single- 
ton — I have injured you on a point in which 
a man is most sensitive. I am at your 
orders,'' 

*' You knew her, Lord Caversham, did you 
not, before I did ? Was she not engaged to 
you at the time when — or was that but a 
trumped up story to deceive me T 

" No ; I meant to make her Lady Caver- 
sham. If you will permit me I will tell you 
the whole story." 

He omitted nothing, not even the visits he 
had paid to Smoketown Barracks. 

" And now, my Lord, what do you propose 

to do r 

'* I will not cast her off. I feel that I am 
in honour (strange word to use, perhaps I) 
bound to give her my protection. Besides, 
she has become necessary to my existence. 
We old men, you will pardon my saying this. 
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are apt to grow £3olishly attached to a woman 
•<-<-men hardly learn sense in these matters as 
they grow older." 

"I wish you joy, my Lord, of your choice." 

*'I deserve your ironical congratuiatLon, 
Mr. Singleton, My eyes are open to my own 
folly, and yet I can no more restrain myself 
than you could stop those rapids there with a 
stick. But it is getting cold ; I must return 
to the hotel." 

His lordship rose and hobbled along man- 
fully, but with evident diflSculty. 

" Let me offer you my arm. Lord Caver- 
sham." 

A strange sight I These two men, arm 
locked in arm, and in friendly conversation. 

' * But will you allow me to ask you one 
question, Mr. Singleton ? It is, perhaps, im- 
pertinent on my part — nevertheless I will put 
it. May I ask how you are oflf for this 
world's goods ? You were in the army and 
left it ? Can I help you in any way ?" 
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** I could not accept anything at your hands, 
Lord Caversham — I am still in the army/' 

*' She told me you had left it—" 

" Yes, I did leave it ; but I entered again as 
a private soldier, and I am now — a sergeant, 
neither more nor less." 

" Good Heavens I you do not mean that.'* 

*' I am, indeed. When she left me, that 
woman, she left me with a legacy of dis- 
honour; and I was only too ready to hide my 
diminished head where I was safe from recog- 
nition. So I enlisted." 

"But you are not in uniform? What is 
your regiment, and where is it?" 

"At Ramoka; the 179th, I am em- 
ployed — " 

Hark ! was that a scream ? and in the 
"direction of the bridge upon which Ernestine 
had been standing ? They both looked hastily 
towards the spot where but a moment before 
they had observed the dark otutline of her 
figure against the pale evening sky. She was 
no longer visible. 
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Others had heard that scream also. Men 
in twos and threes rushed to the water side, 
and shouted, and pointed. What was it? 
some black thing that bobbed up and down^ 
and tossed hither and thither, now visible, the 
next minute gone — the plaything of the 
rushing current. 

" Good God ! she must have thrown herself 
in," cried Geoffrey, leaving Lord Caversham, 
and running to where a group had gathered. 

" She's a gone coon I*' 

" Poor critter I Who was it ?" 

" That British gal with the y aller hair, from 
the Cataract House. No less.'' 

*' She was standing leaning over the rails — 
guess I see her still — when I think the stick 
must have given way. Anyhow she fell in." 

**Then she did not throw herself in?" 
asked Geoffrey, breathlessly. 

'' I can't tell. Je — hosaphat, why should 
she stranger?" 

^* There," cried another, " there she goes, 
right agin the rock yonder." 
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As the current eddied and swirled around 
one of the quiet boulders in the middle of the 
stream, the form of the drowning woman was 
clearly defined amidst the seething foam — 
Ernestine's body had caught against a pro- 
jecting corner of rock. For a time it re- 
mained there half hanging, with her beautiful 
head lying back over her shoulder. The 
waters streamed around her meanwhile, and 
jumped up as if seeking to kiss her cold white 
cheek, or win her once again to their cold 
embrace. Still she clung there fast and 
nervously, as if she still breathed, and was 
holding on for grim life ; still the eager rapid 
leaped up and danced about her, and tried to 
pull her down. All at once the body slipped 
away, and was seen no more. 

Ernestine Bridson had shot the Great FalL 

" Is it all over, do you think ?" said Lord 
Caversham, in a hoarse voice, close in 
Geoffrey's ear. The poor man was ghastly 
pale, and trembling from head to foot. 

VOL. HI. L 
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^^ I fear it is, my lord. She is past all help 



now. 



"God help me, how horrible! Gone- 
gone, all in a moment I '' 

If Geofirej felt sick at heart as a witness- of 
this awful catastrophe, Lord Caversham wasi 
far worse. He was quite unmanned. He 
must have loved this wretched woman, who 
was now no more, very passionately, for the 
tears stood in his eyes, and he could hardly* 
find voice to speak. 

** My God I how fond I was of her-— how I 
loved her. Oh, Ernestine^ that this should 
have been your end,'' hegasp^outat length, 
with choking utterance. 

" She has gone to her long account. May 
God judge her mereifuUy," said Geoffoey. 
Then they went back to the hotel. 

At parting Lord Caversham shook him 
warmly by the hand and said-— 

" Chance has made us companions in this 
awful business. I' should like to see you 
again. Will you [give iQ» your name and 
address ?" 
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^WiUingly^ my lord/' and. he hastily 
soribied d^tnirn bs4h. oiir. liie haek of: one o£ 
Lord GiTMrshamlsr eands;^ 

'^ Gbod-bye for the present, mgr lord. I 
must mtum to nqr dixty dJb thes other side.'' 

**Tou are stationed here perimmently^ ? 
^es? Then yow wili know whether the — • 
body^ — ^is! ever foondh. See- that it is^ buried 
decently.' 

^ Of course, Lont CavexshamJ 

" Myj aiddresft will be Brookes', in^ ttywn/' 

Then the^y parted^ 

Oil' Geoffrey's^ retufH' nesct movnmg ta his 
posrtj he found' awaiti^ng hitm a- pressing des- 
patch from< Head* Quarters;. Air hrge number ' 
of deserters had gone off in a body from t&e 
Musketry Camp at Horncastle. They had 
stolen a boat, and had attempted to escape 
across the lake. Their absence having been 
almost immediately detected, several boats 
manned by officers and others had started in 
pursuit. But it had been found impossible to 
capture the fugitives, for when nearly over- 

L 2 
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taken, they had run their boat ashore, and, 
still on the Canadian side, had taken to their 
heels in the hope of escaping through the 
woods. Shots had been exchanged between 
the pursuing boats and the deserters, and one 
oflScer had been badly wounded. It was 
under cover of the confusion occasioned by 
this accident that the fugitives had been 
enabled to make good their landing. 

Now GeoflErey, or Sergeant Davis as we 
ought still to style him, was ordered by 
telegraph to be especially vigilant, as the 
deserters would doubtless lurk iu the neigh- 
bourhood of his post, till they saw an oppor- 
tunity for making their way across the 
bridge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FOUND I 



f 



'* Ay me ! what i>erils do environ 
The man that meddles with oold iron ! 
What •pi&guy mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog ns still with after-daps I" 

HUDIB&AS. 



A CERTAIN time-honoured custom prevails 
throughout Her Majesty's army with which 
an ardent reformer might be disposed to 
quarrel. This is, the practice invariably 
observed by British regiments of princely 
hospitality to one another. A regiment newly«- 
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arrived in a garrison is, as a matter of course, 
fed and ffited by all the rest. The new comers 
are homeless, mess-less, having nowhere to 
lay there heads and nothing to eat. The men 
are not in this plight of coarse ; for, as a rule, 
they march straight into barracks, where they 
find rations, dressed by regimiental cooks, sent 
on in advance. But the oflScers cannot estab- 
lish their mess in the twinkling of an eye, and 
until this can be comfortably set on foot they 
become the guests of the other oflScers. Not 
only are their comrades bound thus in com- 
mon brotherhood to open their hospitable 
arms ; ordinary caution demands it as well. 
For a nomad life is the lot of every soldier. 
To-day the Tough'uns are settled at Belfast, 
when the 10th suddenly marches in. To- 
morrow the Tough'uns will get the route, to 
arrive at some other garrison, dependent; on 
the bounty of the regiments therein estab- 
lii^ed. As they have meted out hospitably 
to others, so may they oaow expect to ibe 
treated. The principle is not a bad (Kme, but 
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it has its fault, which lies in the expense it 
entails. Let officer regale officer ; let them 
oneet at the mess table, and ^^ burnt sack be 
the issue ; " but '' burnt sack *' is not the only- 
liquor consumed<« Champagne flows in rivers ; 
dear after dinner claret must be set before 
these honoured guests. There must be a 
costly dessert, and at dinner the choicest food 
that the neighbourhood can afford. All this 
tells heavily on the youngsters' pockets. The 
item, '' Mess Guests," in this mess bills, swells 
the account to colossal proportions ; and it is 
not seldt)m that the straw breaks the camel's 
back^n other words, the cause of the '* gover- 
nor's" fury at Jack's overdrawn account { 
the proximate reason why Scattercash, a man 
•of small means and large ideas, who has been 
"going a mucker " for a couple of years, is 
at length compelled to "send in his papers." 
This is the extreme case. But, neverthe- 
less, there is room for improvement in the sys- 
tem* The entertainments need hardly be so 
costly wheti the welcome is so hearty. Be- 
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sides, the expense does not end with the first 
dinner. The ^ted regiment is bound to re- 
turn thanks ; to give as good as it got ; to 
invite their hosts to partake of the splendid 
&re of its own mess as soon as it is in working 
trim. 

It was not likely that old MulhoUand would 
be disposed to depart from the usages of this 
old custom. Old oflScers are chiefly Conser- 
yative in their tendencies, and MulhoUand 
was a very old oflScer indeed in this respect. 
Still less would he wish to omit the compliment 
of invitation to the new regiment when that 
regiment was his own beloved ** Peacocks/' in 
which he had spent nearly all his life. Be- 
fore the Band of the Peacocks had struck up, 
after they disembarked from the train at Ea- 
moka station, the Mess President of Mulhol- 
land's regiment had presented Colonel Chead- 
leigh with an enormous card on which it was 
stated that " Colonel MulhoUand and the offi- 
cers of the 179th requested the honour &c. " 
Everybody wanted to dine with '' old Blow- 



^ 
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hard's regiment." The 179th mess would 
have been swamped with Peacocks but, for- 
tunately, Sir Peregrine gave a big dinner, 
too, and relieved the pressure. However, 
Theobald, RaflSngton, Powell, the Doctor, and 
a host more hastened gladly to eat of Mulhol- 
land's salt. 

The old fellow's face beamed with pleasure. 
He was never so happy as at the mess table, 
and now as Colonel of the Regiment he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. No one dared to 
" chaff him ; " they all called him ** sir," now, 
when they spoke ; the servants brought him 
the side-dishes first, and he gave orders to 
the Band to play such airs as he thought fit. 

" This is like old times, Tom," cried the 
cheery old soul to Theobald, who sat on one 
side of him. ^^ Not as good a mess, this, as 
ours in the old corps. But we are getting on 
by degrees. There are no radicals here, 
Powell. We don't think of selling our mess 
plate, because we haven't got much as yet." 

" You*d better send to our auction, sir,'' an- 

1.6 
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swered PowelL " It's all to be brought to 
the hammer within a week or two/' 

^^ How do you like this iplace, Colonel ?" 
asked Theobald. 

*' It*8 not a bad place. WVre rather too 
near the General, that's the chief fault I have 
to find." 

^^Old Blowhard," remarked Cator, sotto 
voce to his neighbour, ^^ always did abhor the 
sight of a brass hat'' 

** He's worse now ; the sight of Sir Pere- 
grine gives him a fit." 

^* Any society here, Colonel ?" asked Baff- 

ington. 

^* Lots. You'll get married in a week if 
anyone will have such a loose fish." 

** I suppose you're over head and ears by 
this time, sir ?" 

** I'm hardly a marrying man," he replied, 
laughing* 

" We've had enough of mamed men in onr 
regiment for some time to oome," said Theo* 
bald, sadly« He wsa lihinking of Geo&ey's 
disappearanifte and the misery it had entailed. 
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** What a woman that *as ! *' remarked 
MulhoUand. ** What be^ftme of her ?" 

" We nerer conld trace hen" 

** Nor him?" 

^^ No« I hunted lugh and low ; as far «td 
London the scent was breadt high, bat then 
I lost sight of hiisu'' 

^^ I should like to hear the rights of the case 
-^who was really to blame— ^and ail abiAit it/' 

'* Have you never ?" 

^^Not exactly/' replied MalhoUand, feeling 
quite justified in detiyiagall knoWled;^ of the 
facts. He wished to have an opportutiity of 
verifying Geoffrey's stattements. 

^^ I will gladly tell yoa all I know, bulk ihia 
is hardly the plac^" Sardly„ indeed^ amidst 
the cackling latigbter ef the etisiglis^ &e 
rattle of the plates, and ihe s^dent j^U of 
the btass band^ 

^^ AtW tness^ if you'll <eoiai6 Over tt> my 
quarteis," Said Mdibollaad, ^' Til Idltcft lo jtm 
hidf th€ night." 

liater on, TheobaM told Ihe whole ittory. 
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*' He went off the day after his wife did 
then ?" said Mnlholland. 

**Yes, leaving her to dispose of all his 
effects. His papers had gone in first, and 
the agents paid over his commission money. 
We were able with that to satisfy the regi- 
mental claim in full, before the other creditors 
came in.'' 

^^ There is really nothing against him now 
in the regiment." 

^^ No, and except that he still owes a lump 
of money in Smoketown, he might re-appear 
when he chose." 

" Hum — *' said Mulholland, doubting 
whether he should betray Geoffrey. 

" The worst part of the business is that I 
had to break it to his family." 

" Oh I you know his people ?*' 

" I have all my life. We were brought up 
as children together, he and I and his little 
sister Bertha. It was a dreadful business, 
and I don't think that Geoff's mother will 
ever get over his disappearance. But that 
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was not the worst of it. You are a good 
chap, MulhoUand, and this will go no farther, 
I know. I love Bertha Singleton as deeply 
as a man can ; I am as much as engaged to 
be married to her ; but it can never come 
oflF, Fm afraid." 

"Why not, man? — ^you're quite indepen- 
dent—" 

" It's not that. It's all this cursed business 
of Geoff's. Bertha made me promise to find 
her brother — I would have promised her any- 
thing — and she declared she could never 
marry me until he was found. Heaven knows 
I have worked hard enough, but I have been 
fairly beaten. I thought I was near it once, 
but then we had to leave England in a hurry 
to come out to this country — " 

** About the best thingyou could have done.'* 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

"Do you know that game children play 
when the thing is hidden and they tell you 
you are ' hot,' or * cold,' just as you are near 
or far of it?" 
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^^ I suppose jouVe had too much gin and 
water, Molholland; if 8 not feir to make a 
joke of this. It's no joke to me, I can tell 
you. 

^^ It's no joke, I can assure jou," said the 
Colonel, not in the least put out hy Theobald's 
evident annoyance. 

" You are devilish * hot ' just now— deviliak 
hot." 

" Please go on.*' 

^^ I mean that you have ^^ne to the very 
best place you could, if you wanted to find 
him. He is not a hundred miles from Ramoka 
at this minute. I can put my hands on him 
at any moment I like." 

"You can?" 

^' I can ; unless he's deserted, which ia 
hardly probable. At tiiis present time, my 
good sir, Geofirey Singleton is serving as a 
stripe-sei^ant in my r^ioaent, and I mean 
to make him sergeant^meyor the first chance I 
have." 

Theobald sprang to his feet. 
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^^ For God's sake say jou are in earnest, 
man I — do not chaff me — do not trifle with a 
matter so seiioas and important to me.'' 

" It's true — every word I have been tellii^g 
you. But, where ar<e you going ?" 

" To find him." 

^VHe's not in Barracks. He's not there. 
You must have |>atience*" 

^^ How can I have patience in God's name ? 
After all these weary months of anxious ex- 
pectation to hear my labours are at an end-^ 
it's too much, to expect me to sit still and 
twiddle my thumbs. Let me see him, Mul- 
hoUand — let me feel certain that this is true." 

^^ He is at Niagara. I sent him there on 
outpost duty, chiefly to get him out of the 
way." 

^^ I suppose there are trains from Bamoka 
to Suspension Bridge at all hours ?" 

" I can easily find out. Let's go back to 
the mess. Do you mean to start at once ?" 

'^ Now^ if there is a chance, or as soon as I 
can g^t leave. I &ink perhaps it would be 
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as well to say nothing about all this just at 
present.*' 

" Certainly. Besides, I am under a vow of 
secrecy to Geoflfrey/* 

Theobald set off early next morning for the 
Suspension Bridge. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon he reached the shanty-like resi- 
dence of the " Niagara look-out party/' 

"Sergeant Davis in?** he anxiously en- 
quired, as he came before the open door. 
" Can I see him — ^to speak to ?" 

" Troth, you can see 'um, sur — but not to 
spake. Lastways, you may spake to 'um; 
and sorra a repl — hy you'll be getting out of 



um. 



" Why ?" 

But without saying more, he pushed on into 

the inner room, and there found Geoffrey on 

his back, apparently lifeless. 

o o o « 

Let us go back a little. 
We left Geoflfrey at the end of last chapter 
just as he had returned to his small command, 
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at a moment of great emergency. He was 
called upon to assist to the utmost in recap- 
turing a large party of deserters, and he had 
to set to work as soon as he could to carry out 
his instructions. 

But how was he to act ? Promptitude was 
absolutely necessary, but so also was the 
greatest caution. The fugitives — numbering 
five or six, perhaps more — were as strong as 
his own party. If he came up with them, or 
discovered their whereabouts, they would 
probably show fight, and then it was on the 
cards — even betting almost — that either side 
might win. The fugitives had their rifles, 
and were better armed, in fact, than their pur- 
suers. They were desperate men, fighting for 
their lives ; for their lives or their freedom for 
life, jeopardized by their own crimes. 

The first question that arose in Geoffrey's 
mind was whether he should wait there where 
he was, and defend the passage of the Bridge 
against all comers, or whether he should 
abandon his post, and draw the neighbourhood 
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ibr his truculent quarry ? He wished to do 
both, and yet it seemed madness to divide ^hi& 
'Small force, «ad thns expose each party to 1^ 
outnumbered singly. Long and deeply hb 
pondered while the men were getting ready itb 
^tart* He weighed the chances on either side, 
went over every pro and con, and at last 
determined that if possible he would hold the 
bridge and at the same time reconnoitre, fit 
was more than probable that the enemy would 
not remain in a body ; they were more likely 
to " split and squander/* seeking safety each 
as best he might. This decided him. Leav^ 
ing a lance-corporal in charge of the men at 
the Bridge, he himself got into a light country 
waggon, with the sole remaining soldier of 
his party, and proceeded to " feel" towards 
the Lake Shore. 

All the rest of that day they drove along 
the straight *' concession'* road, uninteresting 
and infamous, margined by small fence, and, 
from the hardened clay in the ruts, as uneven 
as <a sea beacb in the Highlands. Now and 
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then they came by a farm, or shanty, once or 
twice by a group of houses ; occasionally they 
met >a man, but not often ; and when they did 
they made enquiries for the fugitives — fruit- 
lessly almost always^ for the people of these 
looalities rather favour the>culpmts. Perhaps 
they think a deserter is hardly used in being 
hunted from pillar Ao poi^t because he wishes 
to escape, from a serTice he dislikes. A'cting 
up to this cuiaous code of morality tthey en- 
courage tbecidm^ :by sheltering tke oflfenders. 

Towards sundown Geo&ey and his com- 
rade drove into the straggling towndiip of 
Wokana, and halting at the beershop that 
served for the hotel 'of ifche place, they pro- 
ceed'ed to unharsess, iseddng retfreshment &»r 
man and beast. A crowd of loa&rs soon 
gathered about them, but Gneofirey was ex- 
tremely affable anrd •conciliatory to all. It 
was his •oovly hope of obtaining information. 

Suddenly his eye fell om one, a lad, of 
thtose heSore Mm* fie appeared to take 
a great fancy to this fellow all /at once, 
AS it were. It wasn't the ladVi personal 
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appearance or his attractive manner, for 
a more boorish, sulky hang-dog young cub 
never wore homespun. He was not dressed 
in homespun, however, at this particular junc- 
ture. He had on a short jacket, cloth trow- 
sers, and high-lows. Somehow Geoflfrey 
seemed to take to him immensely. 

" Come in and have a drain some of you. 
Will you come too, mister ?" he said, turning 
to the lad. Then as they all strolled into 
the bar, Geoflfrey found an opportunity to 
whisper into his comrade's ear— 

" Joynt, stand by the door; nobble the boy 
if he tries to bolt." 

Glasses round improved conviviality, after 
which Geoflfrey remarked, casually it seemed, 
to his friend. 

** That's a nice coat you've got on." 

'' Glad you like it," curtly and sulkily. 

** Who made it for you ? I should like to 
get a coat like that." 

" Would you ?" replied the other, rather 
uneasily, 

^^ Tes, and I mean to. Look here, young 
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chap," cried Geoflfrey, changing his tone, and 
giving a quick glance round to the other 
soldier, " that's a soldier's jacket you've got 
on — turned inside out. How did you come 
byitr 

**It's no such thing, and if it is why 
shouldn't I wear it? This is a free country; 
I'll put on what coats I like." 

" Perhaps you have never heard of the 
mutiny act ? It's in force though, and we'll 
go to the nearest justice of the peace, and 
have you shoved in quod ; right away, too, 
for trafficking in soldiers' necessaries, and for 
aiding and abetting desertion." 

'' I'm dashed if you shall ; I'm oflP." 

But Joynt was at the door and stopped 
him. 

"What's up?" cried the "boss" of the 
house. " Don't you get wrangling here ; 
you, Jake, tell us where you got the 
clothes ?" 

" I swopped my own for them, if you must 
know." 
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"•You did?' said Geoflfeey; "where- 
abouts ? Tell me the truths or 111—" 

" Wel=, misteTj" the boy snarled out, " thi& 
evenings not more* than two hours ago, 1 met: 
a lot of chaps in white coats, at least, I 
thought they were whit© till I got quite close, 
then I saw they had put on^ their shirts out- 
side. They stopped and- spok& to me, asked 
whereabouts' they was, and if it was far to 
the Bridge. Then one of them said he'd like) 
toswop cloitheB with me; and Fd no- objec- 
tion, I said ; so he ga^v^i me these and a dollar 
in. 

*^ And what became of them then ?'' 

" They went along straight* down the load, 
till I lost sight' of them." 

*' Can you put me on their track ? Will' 
you take me to where you met them? There*s 
a reward, you know, and^ you?ll get the half 
of it;' 

The lad agreed, rather reluctantly, and 
having procured a fresh horse Greoflfrey and 
his comrade lost no time in continuing' the^ 
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pursuit. By this time the evening was clos- 
ing in, and the bull frogs were tuning up for 
the opera, with which these shrill voiced am- 
phibious creatures make every summer's night 
in Canada hideous. The road was quite de- 
serted and silent. For half-an-hour they 
drove along it without meeting a soul. 

Suddenly the lad started, and pulled Geof- 
frey's sleeve. 

" Look I yonder — look,'' he said ; " what 
are those white things on the side of the 
road ?" 

" They are moving, too ; coming this way, 
I believe.'' 

Not a moment was to be lost. If these 
were the deserters, and the two parties met, 
Greoflfrey would be at once recognised. 

'' Jump out," said Singleton to the lad, and 
he himself did the same. Then he cried, 
*' Joynt, you drive back as hard as you can, 
till you get a chance of leaving the road. 
Hide then, and wait till I come back." 

The wagon was off like a shot, and Geof- 
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frey, pulling the lad along with him, ensconced 
himself behind a tree, off the road. Nor was 
he a minute too soon. Already the voices of 
the approaching deserters were distinctly 
audible. 

" I won't go another step/' growled one 
man, with a fearful oath. 

*' Come on." 

" I wish we could see our way out of this 
infernal country 1'' cried a third. 

" I won't go another yard," said the first 
speaker. 

" Then stop and be pepper'd." 

'' He shan't stop I" roared out another of 
the party. " We're all in the same boat ; we 
must hang together." 

" We're more likely to be shot together." 

After this they moved beyond earshot. 
Geoffrey, giving them a little start, got out of 
his ambush and gave chase. 

Presently it seemed as if the wearied had 
won the day. They halted, and began look- 
ing about them, as if in search of shelter 
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House there was none, and had there been, a 
roof possessed nameless dangers for these out- 
laws. No ; that clump of trees growing on 
groimd still uncleared — a block they call it — 
was the place to spend the night. This is 
what they thought evidently, for within a 
minute or two they had all scrambled over 
the snake fence, and had got inside: they 
had voluntarily entered a trap. Geoffrey 
had them in his grasp, he thought, now. 
Pushing on as fast as he could, and dragging 
his companion along, for, of course, he could 
not trust the lad, Geoffrey caught up Joynt 
with the wagon. 

"Hurry back, Joynt," these were his 
orders, " to the post ; I think I've got them 
now fast enough. Get more waggons and 
fresh horses if you want, and,'' here he whis- 
pered, ^^ take the lad and drop him somewhere 
ten miles beyond Wokana. I'll keep a good 
look out here by myself. It's about eight 
now J you ought to be back here before day- 
light. Drive on to this point and I'll meet 
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you. But if Tm not here when you come, 
wait for me/' 

They drove oflF and left him alone. Alette f \ 

Many men lead solitary lives, but none know 
«o well the dull, cheerless blank that exis^ 
tence offers to a sentinel who has to pAce 
hour after hour his lonely beat, friendless, 
alone, deserted by all the world. Geoffrey 
had shouldered his rifle, and had tramped up 
and down as a sentry before this night ; had 
watched while others slept, had pinched and 
bitten his tongue when drowsiness was creep- 
ing over him; had counted the sluggish 
moments as they drawled by on leaden wings^ 
but never had he seemed so utterly by him- 
self as now. Hours might elapse before 
others arrived, and everything depended on 
him» 

His first act was to reconnoitre. He could 
not easily surround his enemy, but he made 
the circuit of the whole " block " to see what 
means of exit there were on other sides, and 
whether the road encompassed it all about. 
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His inspection ended, he was pretty well 
convinced in his own mind that the men 
would issue from the wood as they had 
entered it— for the simple reason that they 
would hardly risk losing themselves in a 
forest tangle when the high road lay close to 
their hands. So GeoflEmy crept gently up 
towards the point at which they had climbe d 
the snake fence, and sat down to watch and 
wait. , 

To watch and wait 1 Wh$it an everlasting, 
endless, dreary night t Would it never 
pass? 

Now and again, although kd sat bolt ap- 
nght, the fatigue of the day and of his con- 
strained position conquered his energies, and 
tired nature gave way to deep^ Bat such 
dog sleep was no restr 

Then he woke with a start— awoke with a 
buzzing in his ear« as of ten thousand croak^ 
ing demons, an advandbg host ready to 
devour him. No ; it was only the bull-frog 
chorus murdering the stillnesd of the peaceful 
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night. The ceaseless |monotonoiis ciy fairly 
drove him mad. What time was it ? nearly 
dawn, surely? Was that a movement he 
heard inside ? a smothered oath, voices as of 
men waking from troubled rest ? 

Not an atom of change in the sky. How 
deceitful was its quiet dead tones, in which 
there lingered all through the night some pale 
gleams. He grew tired of watching the east. 
The sun would never rise again. The world 
was at an end, or he was dead, and he was 
doomed to live in semi-luminous darkness for 
all time. 

Hark I the bullfrogs again ? or a chitmunk 
clambering up his back, or an early squirrel 
gone up a pine tree to market, or to work for 
his breakfast ? No ; it was none of these ; 
he distinctly heard voices. They were on the 
move at last. 

One man was trying to rouse the others. 

" The dawn's breaking, lads ; we ought to 
be starting.'* 

^'Och, Jasusl can't ye lie still? Is it 
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' revelley/ or * Eouss/ or * turn out the men 
for ga'ard ' we're to be minding now ?" 

Geoffrey recognised the voice of Jennion, 
his old antagonist. 

^' Now, rouse out, rouse out, you Jennion, 
you're for picquet,'' said another, taking up 
the conversation. 

'' B end to the picquet ! I'm for no 

picquet.*' 

"Wake up, lads, wake up; we must be 
moving." 

It was hardly dawn now. Geoffrey was 
doubtful whether he should leave his post of 
observation and run down the road on the 
chance of meeting his men or remain where 
he was. 

*' They ought to be close by this time. I 
can do no good here by myself. I'll work 
down the road towards them." With these 
thoughts uppermost he determined to make 

off. 

As he rose from the ground stiff and cold, 
for he had been lying huddled together in a 
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ditch almost, I fancy his cap most have be- 
come visible above the fence. 

^ Who goes there ?" sang out a man inside, 
and there was an immediate rush towards 
Geofirey. He ran for it, down the road, the 
rest in iidl chase. But the wagon loads of 
reinforcements were not far off by this time. 
The leading one, with three men in it, came 
in view round a distant comer, and at sight 
of it Geofirey halted, turned, and prepared to 
show fight. 

^* Golly ! it's Sergeant Davis. Be Jagers ! 
but now we'll pay off old scores," Jennion 
cried, and rushed at him with his rifle clubbed. 

Geoffrey fired his pistol at the advancing 
foe, but missed his aim. The next instant he 
was lying apparently lifeless on the ground. 
From a deep cut in his brow the blood poured 
forth like a torrent, and he was still insensible 
when the rest of the look-out party arrived. 

They removed him at once to Niagara and 
abandoned the chase. 

Nothing more was heard of the deserters. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AT CBOSS PURPOSES. 



He had darkened into a frown. 
Chid her, and forbid her to speak 
To me, her friend of the yean before. 

Maub. 



A MONTH passed by, during which Geoffrey 
progressed slowly towards recovery. Theobald 
had been obliged to leave him to the care of 
the local doctor, but he came over from Ea- 
moka as often as he could to sit with the 
patient. Already he had heard from England 
in reply to his first hasty note to Cltingunford 
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announcing the discovery of the lost one. A 
few lines of earnest thankfulness from the old 
lady, and a very long epistle from Miss Bertha 
— Bertha called him her Jacob, and promised 
to be as true as Bachel, for he had fairly 
earned his reward. 

" I wish, dear old boy," she said, " that I 
was more of a prize. You deserve better 
than the gift of a poor little body like me. 
But I am giving you all I have got in the 
world. After all, it is nothing more than I 
gave you years ago, for the truth must be 
told. It is easier to write down a confession 
of this kind than it would be to say it to your 
solemn, grave old face. Dear, dear, what 
rubbish people write sometimes. Give our 
best love to Geoflfrey. Mother is writing to 
him imploring him to come home at once» 
Will he, do you think? And what has become 
of her— of that woman ?'* 

Aye, what had become of Ernestine ? Did 
Geofirey know? Did he ever communicate 
with her ? Theobald could not unravel the 
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mystery ; all through the illness when Single- 
ton was at death's door, he often talked in his 
delirium of the faithless wife he had taken to 
his bosom. As he tossed upon his uneasy bed 
he raved of her long locks, and sometimes 
cried with frenzied shouts, ** There I there ! 
see where it wriggles and tumbles about. 
Ernestine I Ernestine I she is gone, my lord. 
Gone ! '' and then he fell back with a deep 
groan. When he regained consciousness his 
friend Theobald did not dare question him on 
the subject, nor did Geoffrey approach it him- 
self. That horrid scene at Niagara rapids 
had been followed, within so short an interval, 
by his mishap, that he could not separate the 
two events. Was it all true ? or had Ernes- 
tine's awful death been but a horrid dream, 
the child of his disordered brain ? 

"The English mail has arrived, GeoflF,'' 
said Theobald, as he sat by the sick man's 
bed. 

" What matter; no one ever writes to me 



now." 



li 5 
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^^ I have heard from Cliinganford. From 
Bertha." 

" You have ?" said GeofiTrey, turning' round 
with eager face. ** Are they well ?" 

^^ Perfectly. And Bertha has some news 
for you, she is going to be married/' 

^^ Married I poor little woman I I hope 
she'll make a better fist of it than I did." 

** Why don't yon ask who is to be the happy 
man ?" 

^^ Why should I ? Bertha is sure to malie 
a wise choice, isn't she ? " 

'^ That's not for me to say. I know I for 
one am very much pleased with her choice, 
if I may say so, Geofif. Bertha, is going to 
marry—" 

" You, of course. I was only chaffing you, 
you dear old brick. Whom else would 
Bertha have married but her paragon of per- 
fection, Tom Theobald ? This is the best bit 
of news I've heard for many a long day," 
said he, in a weak voice, as full of gladness as 
he had strength to utter it. 
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** You'll eome home to the wedding ?'* 

" Of course, at least, at least-^if-^theyll 
give me furlough/' 

u ^hy^ you don't mean to go on serving in 
the ranks ?" 

** How am I to get out of them, pray ? And 
I must earn my living, Tom. I have spent 
all that I ever had in the world, and I'd like 
to make a real fresh start." 

^^ So yon shalL And we'll all give the 
coach such an impetus that you'll run up the 
hill in no time. But now that Tve told you 
my news I'll leave you to read your letters." 

« Letters ! " 

**One from your mother, enclosed by 
Bertha; and this, addressed to Sergieant 
Oliver Davis, of the 179th Eegiment, Niagara. 
It'sk a week over due, I suppose they could not 
find you out," 

** Who on earth would write to Sergeant 
Davis, pray f Open it old chap and read it 
to me." 

Theobald began— 

^^^MydoacMr. Singletooi Ihiadhopadta 
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have had a line from you before this. That 
dreadful accident — *' 

" Stop, Tom/' cried Geoflfrey, laying one 
of his white emaciated hands upon Theobald's 
arm. ^^ Bead me the address, and the signa- 
ture." 

" ' Brookes Club, July 17th. Cavers ham.'^ 

** Then it's all true. No dream after all. 
My G od, how horrible ! " and the invalid fell 
back breathless upon his pillow. 

Theobald hardly knew how to act. If he 
read out more, it might agitate GeoflBrey to 
such an extent as to bring on a relapse. What 
did it mean ? There would be no harm he 
thought in casting his eyes over the rest of 
the letter. 

Let me give what Lord Caversham wrote 
in extenso. 

" Brookes, July 17th, 18 — • 

*'Dear Mr. Singleton, 

" I had hoped to have heard from 
you before this. That dreadful accident to 
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which we were both witnesses has made such 
an impression upon my mind that I seek in 
vain to shake it ofiF. Have you nothing to 
tell me of — I cannot even write it. 

** But the real reason of my writing you this, 
is not to reproach you for your silence, but to 
tell you that I have taken the liberty of speak- 
ing to some of my friends in your behalf. I 
have also taken upon myself to suppose that 
you wish to advance yourself in your present 
profession. 

*' Genl. Y tells me that you will be 

gazetted to the first ensigncy in the 179th, 
with or without purchase. (If the former you 
will have an easy creditor.) May I ask you 
to send me a line, at your leisure ? 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Caversham." 

Theobald looked at Geo&ey. Was he fit 
to bear all this ? Good news never did a man 
harm, he thought. 

" Listen to it, Geoflf : listen to it all/' and 
he read the letter through aloud. 
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** I don't deserve it, Tom. I don't, indeed/' 
flobbed the young man. ^^ I oannot aecept it. 
I shall refiise." 

Perhaps the wisest course for Theobald 
was that which, in effect, he pursued. He 
slipped quietly out of the room and left Geof- 
frey alone with his own thoughts. 

Free once more. Free to hope ; and when 
hope revives, the wounds in a man's heart 
have already begun to heal over. The mill- 
stone had fallen from about his neck ; and 
then there arose before his mind's eye the 
vision of that bright girl he had known in 
happier days; constant, true-^hearted Kate 
Braybrooke. Might he not win her yet if he 
tried ? Here was a door open that had been 
closed with iron bars ; that which had been 
impassible became practicable. Everything 
was not lost yet. 

Theobald, on his return, found him cheer- 
ful and happy. 

** I shall exchange back to the old regiment. 
No ; I will stay with old Blowhard. He was 
very good to me in my troubles." 
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^^ MuIhoUaod will make yon adjutant. 
You'll be a better officer for all this, Geoff/' 

^^ But I may have to wait an age for the 
vacancy ; and it would be hard to go back to 
sentry-go when I knew that promotion was 
certainly commg." 

" I don't think you'll be fit for sentry-go 
for a week or two yet^ Gteoff, so make yourself 
easy on that score. We'll put you on the 
convalescent list.** 

^^May I tell MulhoUand?" said Theobald, 
when taking his leave of Geoffrey. 

" Yes. He will be glad to hear it.*' 

"And will probably get you moved in 
Eamoka. You would like that ?" 

'' Of all things." 

^^ Before I go, Tom ; have you heard any- 
thing of— your wife T- 

"What, Ernestine? Didn't you know? 
That letter, man—" 

" Spoke of a dreadM accident." 

*\Yes. It was her. She is dead." 

" Dead ! poor creature. Will you, can you 
tell me how it happened ?" 
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" It is awful to think of.*' And then Geoflfrey 
related to Theobald the whole story of the sad 
event at the rapids. 

**God for^ve her I" said Tom. "How 
terrible an end.'* 

" I thought it was all a dream till that 
letter came." 

" Caversham shows some proper feeling.*' 

" Tes. She made a fool of him as she did 
of me — and would have of you if you had 
come within reach of her wiles. Don't shake 
your wise head. She would. There was no 
resisting that woman." 

" Good bye, Tom. God bless you." 

Within another week he rejoined the Head 
Quarters of his Eegiment. Almost simultane- 
ously, London papers arrived containing a 
notice that Geoflfrey Singleton, gent, was ap- 
pointed to the 179th, as an Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Thorold. But the Times travels 
faster than the London Gazette^ and yet the 
latter is the only official organ for the promul- 
gation of Her Majesty's commands. Hence, 
Geoffrey knew that he was once more 
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an officer long before he was recognized 
as such by the military world of Ramoka. 
Until his appointment, however, appeared 
in the local general orders, he was still to 
all intents and purposes a sergeant. But 
MulhoUand would not ask him to do duty 
in that rank, nor could he allow that Geoffrey 
was in reality an officer. Our hero walked 
about, therefore, in '' mufti," a gentleman at 
large. Most of his time he spent in surveying 
the exterior of Mr. Medlicott's house, hoping to 
get a glimpse of her he loved. He was quite un- 
successful, for " the family " was out of town. 
He did not know that, and was most constant 
in watching the Hall door. 

One day, at last that door was opened, in 
his face, almost, and she — the object of his 
dreams — was revealed to him on the point of 
issuing forth. 

" Mr. Singleton ! — from the clouds as usual,'^ 
cried Kate. " But what is this ? You seem 
quite changed. No red coat? Have you 
left the army ? Are you no longer a—" 
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*' I have so much to tell you, Miss Bray- 
brooke, that I hardly know whera to 
begin — " 

^^1 hope there are no more mysteiioos 
gulfs or barriers, or anything of that kinci 
But, oh I Mn Singleton, I got into «ad 
trouble for speaking to you last time at the 
General's — and yet I don't see where the 
harm was, do you ?" asked the frank young 
girL 

** There was harm, Miss Braybrooke, 
believe me ; and I was wrong to have drawn 
you into it by speaking to you first. Even 
now, I ought not to be walking with you in 
this way — '' 

" Why ? are you still one of the non- 
commissioned officers in the army with whom 
young ladies of the class to which I belong 
are not in the habit of associating?'' she said^ 
mimicking Delorme's voice. '^ That's what 
they told me last time/* 

" No, I am an officer now, as I was before 
at St, Tadds." 
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^^ I am 80 glad* Then you can come and 
see us, and be friends with my uncle— ^when 
will you come, now?" 

** To be sure. I've been wanting to call, 
but somehow I did not like tou" 

" You're not getting shy, are you, in your 
old age, Mr. Singleton? No, I expect you 
want to be made much o^ like you were at 
8t. Tadds. Do you miss Mrs. Maokinnon's 
attentions and your lunches at the Rectory ? 
But it's just as well you didn't calL You 
would not have found us. We've moved 
down to ' The Settlement,' and are only up 
here now for a few days. What a bore to 
haye to go back. Just^-'* 

Just what ? She had stopped short when 
she thought on what she would have said — 
" Just when I was going to be so happy here." 
But if she had left these words unspoken, the 
joyous look on her face and her heightened 
colour revealed their tenor. So, too, the 
artless flow of her pretty talk proved that she 
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was in a happy mood ; happy and contented^ 
because once more near the man she loved 
best in the world. 

^^ ^ The Settlement ' is not a thousand miles 
off, Miss Braybrooke, and even if it were — it 
would not matter. I think I could travel 
farther than that to — *' 

** Ha 1 ha 1 " laughed merry Kate. 

And Geoffrey was so enchanted, that if 
they had not been in the open road, I think 
he would have taken her into his arms and 
kissed her then and there, till she promised 
to be his Katie and no one else's till the 
world's end. But not only did the road pre- 
sent a difficulty, other obstacles supervened. 
Two horsemen came riding by at the moment, 
and they proved to be Sir Peregrine and his 
aide-de-camp. 

" Miss Kate ! Why you've never come to 
see us for an age," cried the General. *' That's 
too bad." 

"We've been away from Eamoka, you 
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know. Uncle has only come up for the 
Review. But I am at this moment on my 
way to call on Lady Jane." 

"That^s right. You'll find her at home. 
Stay, mind, till we get back." 

" It quite does one good to see her again, 
doesn't it Dick ?" 

Dick looked rather foolish at being asked 
to give his opinion. It was not so much the 
cold bow to which he had been treated by 
Miss Bravbrooke that had set him wool 
gathering, as the sudden apparition of Geof- 
frey walking alone with Kate. He sat 
staring at Singleton open-mouthed, and could 
hardly find a word wheii Sir Peregrine spoke 
to him so abruptly. 

" He's been very glum of late, Dick has. 
Miss Braybrooke. It's a case of suicide, I 
apprehend. Unrequited — " 

** I can't wait now to listen, Sir Peregrine." 

" Au revoir^ then," and the pairs parted. 

But if Delorme had been tongue-tied in 
Geoflfrey's presence, he gave loose to strong 
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language enough as soon the General and he 
had ridden on« 

^^ Did you notice that chap who was with 
her, sir ?" he asked. 

" Not particularly. Some young fellow of 
the Garrison, I suppose.'' 

" That was her friend Sergeant Davis, sir — 
no one else." 

" Are you certain of this ?" 

" Most positive." 

" Well, this is the most barefaced thing, I 
think I But I'll put a stop to it on the spot. 
You ride on— Stay, you are quite certain ?" 

" Quite." 

Sir Peregrine gave his horse to his groom 
and followed Miss Braybrooke and GeojBfirey 
on foot. He overtook them in a few strides, 
and addressing himself to Kate at once, said, 
in a very stem voice — 

" Miss Braybrooke, your uncle would never 
approve of this. In his absence, it is my 
duty to prevent your lowering yourself in the 
eyes of the world by such conduct." 
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All this, calmly and withoirt losing his 
temper. But, turning on her companion, he 
poured forth on him the vials of his wrath, 

*' As for you, sergeant— But I will not 
condescend to argue with you ; go home to 
your barracks, sir, and do not dare so to pre- 
sume again/' 

I believe Geoffrey would have walked oflF 
quietly, just to avoid a fracas in the streets. 
He did turn away, saying~ 

"Good morning. Miss Braybrooke,'* and 
lifting his hat, when the General for the first 
time remarked that the sergeant was not in 
uniform. 

" Ha I holloa 1 Halt, halt I I say. What 
the devil do you mean by wearing mufti ? 
Where are your regimentals, sir ? Go home 
and report yourself in arrest, by my orderfeh— 
those of the general commanding. I'll send 
in a crime against you myself, sergeant— ser- 
geant— " 

" I'm not a sergeant. General ; and I have as^ 
good a right to wear plain clollies as you have." 
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" Hey, what I what 1 what ? " cried Sir 
Peregrine, rather aghast at being liaken up 
thus shortly. Like most hasty men, he was 
routed always by an enemy who collared him 
and fought him with his own weapons. 

" I am an officer in the 179th, General, 
and—" 

** A very old friend of mine," said Kate, for 
the first time interposing. 

" And for the matter of that," added Geof- 
firey, laughing now, " not entirely unknown 
to you, either. Sir Peregrine.*' 

" I never set eyes on you before. Stop — 
your face is familiar, I must allow that." The 
General prided himself in never forgetting a 
face. **^When have we met ? — will you be so 
good as to tell me?" in a tone of freezing 
politeness. 

" At St. Tadds, General, and at Smoke- 
town." 

** He was with my poor father when he 
died, Sir Peregrine," 

" St. Tadds ? Arthur Braybrooke, of course* 
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Singleton, isn't that it?" said the General, 
looking keenly at Geoffrey. A light had 
broken in on him all at once. He remem- 
bered Lieut. Singleton, of the Peacocks, and 
all about him — his wife, his troubles, and his 
exodus from Her Majesty's service. This 
was the husband to that woman who had 
stormed and taken possession of the General's 
sanctum at Midwood. As these thoughts 
flashed through his brain, he grew more and 
more exasperated. The idea of a man like 
Singleton presuming to be on — friendly terms, 
say, and that the lightest way of putting it — 
with Kate j it was simply preposterous 1 

"Miss Braybrooke, I must insist on your 
putting an end to this at once. I cannot per* 
mit you to remain here for another moment ; 
come — come, which way were you going? I 
will escort you.'' He spoke very peremp- 
torily. 

^^ I v\ras going to see Lady Jane ; but I think 
I will go. home instead. Wait, Sir Peregrine, 
one moment; let me say good-bye to Mr« 

VOL. III. N 
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Singleton. You will come and call on mf 
uncle, won't you ?" ahe daid, to GeofQrej, quite 
earnestly, patting out her hand and looking', 
into his faoe. 

Geoffrey shook hands warmly, and promised 
to a pay a visit to Mr. Medlicott the next 
day. 

^^ So shall I, Miss Braybrooke/' said the 
General, who was very impatient to move off. 
^^ Good morning, good morning," he snorted 
out, as he snatched up Eate's hand and put 
it under his arm. ^^ I shall call and speak to 
your uncle about this ruffian." 

" I will not listen to a word of abuse of 
Mr. Singleton," said Eate, very stiffly. " I 
have known him much longer than you have, 
and I made his acquaintance with my poor 
father's sanction/' 

** My dear Miss Braybrooke," replied the 
old man, kindly, " you must not fire up in 
this way. I am interfering in this only for 
your good. I am much older than you are, 
and if not wiser, I am at least better able to 
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judge of the people I meet« This man would 
never do for you/* 

^^ Stuff and nonsense I As if diere was any- 
thing between us. Pray, Sir Peregrine, do 
not talk m that way." 

AU her maidenly modesty was in arms in 
a moment, and her cheeks flushed up hot and 
angrily. 

The General shook his head very gravely 
and slowly, saying, " I hope not.'* 

Then there was a pause, and they walked 
on a few paces in silence. 

" Miss Braybrooke, I do not spieak without 
good cause. I will teil you my reasons, 
although it may pain you to hear them. Mr* 
Singleton had to leave bis k»t regiment in 
disgrace, and he is a — married man," 

** Oh, Sir Peregrine, it is not true. I'm sore 
ilk is not true," cried Kate, loyal to the past, 
and unable to let go in one second all her 
£aiith in Geoffrey Singleton^ 

*' On the contrary, it is perfectly trufe. I 
knew, and have often spoiken to his wife*'^ 

N 2 
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" His wife I " The words passed through 
Kate Braybrooke's heart like an ounce of 
pitiless, death-bearing lead. A chilling, cold- 
ness, a sensation of bitter despairing regret 
began to choke her almost " Married ! when ?*' 
she asked herself. Before they had met at 
St. Tadds? No; that could hardly have 
been. He was too honest and straightfor* 
ward to have been sailing under false colours 
all that time. It must have been since her 
father's death then. Alas I then he could 
never have cared for her. Vain and delusive 
were the hopes that had taken possession of 
her siace she and GeoflFrey had met again. 
He did not love her after all ; he never had 
done so. She understood it all now. And 
was he much to blame ? He had told her 
tliere was an insuperable barrier between 
them; was it not, therefore, all the fault of 
her own silly, easily beguiled heart? She 
was not angry so much with Geoffrey as she 
was with herself. 

If Kate had been alone she might have 
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given way to tears — the best medicine, perhaps, 
for her wounded feelings. But she was too 
brave to show her grief before Sir Peregrine ; 
too intrepid to wince under the knife, with 
which, as it were, he was slashing and cutting 
at her tender heart. In a minute or two she 
plucked up her courage and found voice to 
say— 

** Sir Peregrine, it is a matter of indiflTerence 
to me whether Mr. Singleton is married or 
not.'* Here she was telling a fib. "But 
from what I know of him, of old, I don't 
think he could be capable of anything dis- 
graceful." 

*' If you force me, I will prove it. Miss 
Braybrooke. But I had rather let the matter 
rest." 

"And so would I. Let us change the 
subject. Sir Peregrine." 

But the conversation was not very lively 
for the rest of the journey, and the parting be- 
tween Kate and the General at Mr. Medlicott's 
door was cold and formal. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE MISTAKE RECTIFIED. 



Oh purblind race of miBorable men ; 
How many amongst ne at this verj hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for onrselves 
By taking tme for falae, and false for trae. 

iDTLItS OP THB KOfQ, 



Sir Peregrine did not pay Mr. Medlicott a 
visit next day. He had, instead, an interview 
with Colonel Cheadleigh, of the Royal Pea- 
cocks, after whioh, the General found that his 
lips were sealed on the subject of Mr, Sin- 
gleton. 
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This was Geoffrey's own doing. It had 
occurred to him the moment he parted from 
Kate and the General in the street, that any- 
thing Sir Peregrine knew about him must be 
in his disfavour. Not many people, as yet, 
had heard of Ernestine's fate, although the 
catastrophe had gone the round of the Ameri- 
can papers. It was not probable that the 
Greneral was one of these, for no one believed 
half the canards that got into print in the 
local journals. Still less probable was it that 
the General knew how free from stain was 
Geoffrey Singleton's character. In his ignor- 
ance, then, he might do Geoffrey infinite 
harm in the eyes of Kate Braybrooke, and 
to stand high in her esteem was the prominent 
idea in the young man's mind. It made 
Geoffi'ey shudder to think that the first news 
of his marriage might perhaps reaeh her 
through an enemy, or at least from a man 
who knew only one side of the story. In 
his trouble, he went straight to Tom Theo- 
bald. 
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" I think the Colonel might arrange it by- 
speaking himself to the Greneral/' said Theo- 
bald. 

" Will you ask him to go ?" 

** Of course. The chief would do more 
than this for you, now he knows the truths 
And so would I." 

" I'm always your debtor one way or the 
other, Tom," said Greoflfrey, with a shaking 
voice. 

By and bye he started oflF, in high glee to 
Mr. Medlicott's house. When he was shewn 
up, he found the old gentleman alone in the 
drawing-room ; but there were traces of Kate 
there too. Her work-basket stood on the 
low table by the window ; an open book lay 
on the chair with a paper-knife amongst its 
leaves; a ball of Berlin wool was on the 
floor, with a yard or two of its thread twisted 
round the legs of the table, looking as if some 
one rising in a hurry had dragged it along 
until it got entangled. 

Kate, in fact, had left the room only a 
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second before. She had seen him in the 
street, and her heart had given such a jump, 
that it was impossible for her to sit there and 
hope to receive him calmly. He had been 
constantly in her thoughts for the last twenty- 
four hours. Ever since she had parted from 
Sir Peregrine, her mind had been employed 
in anxious self-examination. How was she 
to meet him if he came ? With marked 
coldness and indifference, or as if nothing had 
happened ? The former course was not to be 
thought of for a moment. It would have 
been an admission to herself that she was 
disappointed and angry with him, even if it did 
not disclose to him that something was wrong. 
She was prepared to make no such admission. 
What he had done, he had of course been 
free to do. He had never spoken in words of 
love to her, and if he was married — ^now — 
why, she hoped he was happy in the choice 
he had made. So she made up her mind to 
be civil and friendly, but no more. All her 
resolves were scattered to the winds when 

N 5 
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she heard his knock at the door. It wm 
neceBsary for her to go upstairs, to drill her^ 
self a little more before the glass, to still her 
beating heart and harden her &ce to a look 
of quiet indifference. 

^^ I am glad to meet you again, Mr* — iM% 
Davis now, is it ? M; niece has told me of 
your promotion, and that you had taken your 
right name.'* 

^^My name is Singleton, and I owe yon 
some apology and explanation for my late 
disguise. You shall hear it, Mr. Medlicott, 
if you wish, before I sit down in your house." 

" Not at all. At your own leisure^ I felt 
sure from the first that you had been mas- 
querading. No doubt you had your own 
good reasons." 

"I had, believe me; and you shall hear 
them as soon as you care to listen to me." 

" I will ; to-night. Come and dine with 
us, we are all by ourselves. At seven sharp. 
And now sit down. Kate has told me how 
kind you were to her at that place where her 
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poor father died. Accept my best thanks for 
that. She was left alone in the world as I 
thought among strangers. 

" But I daresay," the old man went on, 
interpreting a furtive glance around the room, 
^ I daresay you would rather hear her thanks 
from her own lips. I wonder where she has 
got to ? She was here not a minute ago. 
Stay, ril c^U her." 

He got up and shouted from the door — 

**Katel Kater 

Presently she came in ; shyly, and with a 
heightened colour on her fair young cheeks, 
in spite of all her ^orts to appear calm and 
composed. 

!^^ate was a wise little woman, and had 
been accustomed to trouble from her child- 
hood upwards ; but now in her uncle's house, 
and in the presence of Geoffrey Singleton, she 
did not find it so easy to assume liiat self-con- 
tained reserved manner which had been her 
constant armour at St. Tadds. She wanted 
to af)pear demure and stately, but still cor- 
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dial. To stand at the door, as she did, and 
bow distantly to her old friend, was a very 
odd way of carrying out her intentions. 
Geofifrey, poor wretch, was quite taken aback. 
He had been on the point of rushing forth to 
meet her with as much warmth as he was 
able, when the freezing bow glued him to his 
place. And yet what a gracious sight sbe 
was I She seemed an angel of purity ; the 
incarnation of innocent girlhood. Her fair 
bright face, with its wavy rippling bands of 
soft brown hair, and her dear grey eyes, were 
not more lovely in their outward visible at- 
tractiveness than were the inner invisible 
attributes of her pure, guileless heart. She 
was a real woman, tender-hearted, simple, 
straightforward, and true ; a virgin nature as 
white and clean as the spotless folds of her 
summer robes. 

The two did not shake hands, and after all 
were seated again, Kate took up her work 
and did not join much in the conversation. 
It seemed to Geof&ey that she had changed 
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since they had met last evening. She was no 
longer the blithe, merry creature who, not- 
withstanding her cares, had made her father's 
house pleasant with the music of her laughter ; 
she was no longer the sympathising friend 
who had been so eager of late to help him* 
Nor could her uncle understand what had 
come over her; was there ever such a solemn, 
stupid little puss, he thought ? And he won- 
dered and wondered, for he had never seen 
her thus before. Kate was acting up to her 
resolve, to be just the same to Geoflfrey as she 
had always been in her behaviour to Geoflfrey . 
She failed utterly ; instead of being calmly 
polite and nothing more, she was pitilessly 
chilling, rude almost. 

But before she quite knew how it happened, 
she found that her uncle had left her alone 
with Geoffrey. 

"How very unkind of him to be sure," 
thought Kate. " I wish uncle would not for- 
get that he ought to remain ; I hope he will 
go soon.'* 
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The second he was of oovrae noft Mr. 
Medlicott. Bat he did not seem inclined to 
move* He sat there in m state of coma al^ 
most, with his eyes fixed on Kate, never 
uttering a word^ and being to all intents and 
purposes perfectly stupid and helpless. 

Kate was working, her head bent down ; 
but even without looking up, she knew he 
was staring at her. For the li& of her she 
could not resist one timid glance towards 
him; and she was punished bj meeting at 
that instant a pair of eyes gaziug at her with 
unutterable affection. He found his voice at 
last 

^^ Miss BraybrookQ I £[ate ! darling I" were 
the words she heard. 

In an instant she sprang to her feet. 

^^ Silence, Mr. Singleton j how dare you? 
How dare you ?" she repeated, with flaming 
face aad fiense, gUtteriog eyes. 

'^ForgiTe me^^orgive me; but hear me 
out, Miss Braybrooike.'' 

**Your presence here insults me, Mr. 
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Singleton ; your language— but «o, I will 
not talk further. You must allow me to leave 
the room/' 

*^ No — ^no ; I will go at once if you insist 
But I implore you, by the memory of old 
times, to hear what I have to say. I ask but 
to justify myself in your sight I will speak 
no word of love— no words that you can find 
fault with. I am rightly served ; I ought t© 
have known that I had no chance of winning 
you now ; but let me exonerate myself. Kate 
— Kate, suffer me to call you so once only, 
and listen to me before all is at an end be^ 
tween us ; let me tell you how i* all hap^ 
pened/' 

They were still at cross purposes* She wM 
indignant because she thought he was a 
married man, aoad she felt that he insulted 
her by speaking- thus. He thought that her 
coldness was the i»atuaral e^pcfission of opn- 
tempt for what he had done, 

*^ Miss Braybrooke,*' he said agaiui " bear 
with me for a moment qv two. I ask you 
only to hg0x )i?bat Ihav^ to aay/' 
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How could she resist him ? Even now the 
very ring of his voice thrilled through and 
through her. Motioning him to seat himself 
again, she also sat down and waited. 

"Miss Braybrooke, since we met at St. 
Tadds I have been the most miserable man 
on earth. You would spare me a little pity 
if you only knew how I have been treated. 
But it is childish to talk of the past. I only 
wish that I could rub it out, and live those 
days over again. It served me right for 
marrying her. I was blinded, dazzled, and 
befooled. Too late I discovered what a mis- 
take I had made. I found my life blasted 
and a mill stone tied about my neck for all 
time. This is how I was served by the 
woman who ought to have made my life 
happy. I have made a great mistake and 
I ought to be able to bear my punish- 
ment like a man. Peccavil I have sinned, 
and I confess it. But do not, Miss Bray- 
brooke, make my expiation too hard too bear. 
Oh, Kate I — ^yes,'* in answer to a quick, im- 
patient gesture of hers, " this shall be the last 
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time. I know that I was never worthy of 
you, and I proved it by marrying that other;, 
but I did not then know how much I loved 
you ; no, I only found that out when I had 
lost you. The recollection of this great mis- 
take and the loss I endured has made my 
days of dark despair so bitter. Kate, my 
love— " 

'' Stop ! " cried the young girl, rising from 
her chair once more. She had grown very 
pale, even to her lips. 

*^ Listen to me in my turn, Mr. Singleton. 
When I consented to listen to you, it waa 
because I thought I could trust you. I see 
that I was wrong. This conversation must 
end — now — at once. You know better than 
I do, perhaps, that with the — the — the obstacles 
— that stand in the way to speak to me a& 
you wish is a disgrace to me." 

*^ Miss Braybrooke, I know there is a wide ' 
difference between us. I ought not to have 
presumed thus far, but I had hoped — " 

*' Hoped ? You dare to repeat this to me ? 
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Ton, the husband of another woman ? You 
-^jou dare to come to me and talk of Ipve ? 
faugh I Mr. Singleton. I have not words to 
express myseltf— ^I*^" 

** One moment," interposed Geoffrey. ♦* You 
are under a strange mistake. I am not the 
husband of another woman." 

"Not married? You said yourself you 
had married after you had left St. Tadds." 

" My wife is dead, Miss Braybrooke. Let 
me say a word or two more. My wife was 
bad — utterly bad. She ruined, disgraced, and 
left me. I saw her die — die before my eyes, 
while I was powerless to lift a finger to save 
her." 

There was a pause. He was waiting for 
an answer, but none came. The right moment 
had passed. As the words which announced 
the death of Ernestine crossed his lips, KatQ 
had looked up into his face for one short 
second ; the nezt she had hidden her bright 
blushing cheeks in her hands, and burst intq 
tears. 
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**I ought to have expected this, Miss 
Braybrooke/' said Geoffirey, misinterpre^ting 
her silence, ^*But I will »ot trespass on 
your kindness another minutew Let ma only 
say God bless yon before I go; God bless 
you, Kate!" His voice trembled, and he 
was on the point of breaking down. " I'm a 
weak fool I but indeed, Miss Braybrooke, I 
have suffered a good deal lately— suffered 
more than my share. Good-bye—'' 

Oh ! blind, blind ! He could read his fate 
when passionately urging his suit with artful 
Ernestine, but he could not understand the 
working of this innocent maiden's heart 

He was almost at the door when her voice 
arrested him* It was a very small voice, and 
a very common-place remark ; but it brought 
him back to her side in an instant, and had 
emboldened him so far, that he was kneeling 
by her, kissing her hands with much effusion* 

What had she said ? Simply— 

*' Mr* Singleton, we shall'— see you at 
dinner ? " 
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Kate Braybrooke was won ; but could 
Geoflfrey consider that the day was all his 
own ? What would Mr. M&dlicott say ? It 
was Kate herself who mooted the point, and 
she who volunteered to break it to her uncle. 

" When will you do it T' 

** At once, of course. I could not bear to 
live in this deceit an hour longer than I could 
help. I should be ashamed to look at you 
across the table to-night unless he knew all 
about it.'' 

*' Tell him, Kate, that I am ready to slave 
for you, to work till I earn you." 

** Will you come down to * The Settle- 
ment,' and hew wood or draw water for us ?" 

" What do I care ? you will be there." 

" Pardon me, I shall remain at Eamoka." 

'' So shall I." 

All this, and a good deal more of such con- 
versation till Mr. Medlicott came back, when 
Geoffrey, rather hurriedly, and with a guilty- 
air, as if the spoons were already in his pocket, 
made his escape. 
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Kate opened the attack at once, as soon 
as his back was tamed. 

** Uncle I" 

"Welir 

" Uncle ! I— I want — to get married I" 

'^ Do you ? How very odd I Well, hus- 
bands are plentiful* They're to be had for 
the asking." 

'* I think I've fixed on one." 

" Upon my word ! YouVe been uncommon 
sly over it. Who is it, pray ? the aide-de- 
camp ?" 

a No; the—" 

" The Sergeant ?" 

" Yes, uncle." 

John Medlicott was not the sort of man to 
say to his niece nay in any ordinary request; 
but in this instance he was not over well 
pleased. Perhaps Kate saw the shadow on 
his face, for her eyes filled with tears at once, 
and her lips quivered, 

'^ Oh ! uncle — don't say no. I've — ^loved 
him for so long." 
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The good old man was too doft-hearted to 
refuse her. Taking her hand in his, he bent 
down and kissed her on the brow, saying, 
cheerily — 

" We'll see about it, my darling. But I 
must look after your interests." 

*^ Tou're thinking of settlements, I suppose. 
Tm afraid—" 

** Settlements? No, not quite. If you've 
got the man you want, and like, Fm satis- 
fied. Tou shan't want for bread and 
butter." 

Mr. Medlicott could not help being very 
distant in his manner to Geoffrey that evening 
at dinner. Kate and the young man were 
too much absorbed in looking into one 
another^s eyes across the table to notice 
this ; but by and bye, when the cloth was 
removed, Geoffrey was brought to task. Th^ 
two men were alone, of course. 

** Mr. Singleton, my niece has told me that 
you have made her an oflBer. Yes ; and you 
wish for my consent ? Before I can grant it. 
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I must remind you of your promise to tell 
me more about youraelf." 

** You shall hear the whole story, Mr. 
Medlicott," replied Geoflfrey. 

It was told« 

^ And now/' said the old gentleman, wheii 
he had heard everything, " you wish to marry 
Kate. Do you think it feiir to her after all 
you have gone through ?" 

'^ I know mine is a sear and battered heart, 
but I loved her always, Mr. Medlicott" 

^^ And you showed it by marrying some one 
else directly her back was turned* You young 
men have very convenient memories." 

" I deserve all this, I know. But I leave 
iHyself in your hands, Mr. Medlicatt.*' 

"Mr. Singleton, I believe my nieoe has 
^uite made up her mind in this mailer ; 
otherwise— I will be frank— I should have 
been disposed to object altogether to this 
match. I love her too deeply to let her 
throw herself away— mind I do not say sbe's 
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about to do so now — ^but it is my solemn duty 
t6 watch over her interests." 

" I swear I will cherish her, and love her 
always, as now.*' 

^' Young man, you are assuming a great 
trust I hardly dare to consent* Bat I sup- 
pose it must be so/' 

And with this permission (JeoflErey had to 
be satisfied. 

But upstairs he and Kate were allowed to 
spoon to their heart's content. They had a 
thousand things to say to each other ; — ^recol- 
lections of the past, and hopes for the future. 
Kate could not forbear questioning him about 
Ernestine. What was she like ? Her hair ? 
Eyes ? Like mine ? No ? Taller was she ? 
a better figure, T daresay. 

" My darling, do not ask about her," said 
Geofirey, with a pained look. " Let us talk 
about ourselves. Tell me, Kate, are you as 
good a cook as ever ? you'll have to begin 
again soon. I can't aflfbrd high wages.'* 
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'*AflFbrd ! why we shall be rolling in 
wealth ; uncle will give us as much money as 
ever we shall want." 

" I'm not sure I ought to take it." 

" What not from me ?'* 

" Do you know that you owe me a lot of 
money as it is ?" 

** I do ? How much pray ?" 

" Two hundred pounds." 

" Two hund — why ; surely you're not Mr. 
Mellersh ?" He did not answer her, but she 
read it in his happy face. " And all that 
story about the old debt was a fabrication- 
yes?'' 

Silence. 

" How kind and good ! But it wasn't 
right of you, Geoffrey ; you ought not to 
have laid me under such an obligation. 
Suppose — suppose — all this had never come 
to pass, you would have put me in a false 
position. But I can repay you now at once. 
It is fortunate 1 am not a pauper, as I might 

VOL. III. o 
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bave been-«-with the money aU spent, and no 
means of repaying yoiu'* 

" Would it have been so Ycry disagreeable^ 
Kate, to have accepted a fevour from m^e T* 

"Not a favour, Geofifrey, or a trifling 
service. But money — hardly. It's different 
now, of course. But if — " 

" What a queer world this is/' said Greoflfrey. 
" I may do what I like for anybody, but I 
must not give him money ; I may ask a man 
to stay at my house for months, or I may give 
a person presents, anything but money. No 
one will accept hard cash. I wonder why?" 

" Why ?' cried Kate. " As if you didn't 
know. Because such a gift carries degrada* 
tion with it ; because it deprives one of inde- 
pendence ; because — " 

^^ Quite enough reasons, Kate. I didn't 
know you could argue so well. I am very^ 
glad you took my money all the same." 

^^ Because you think it i^iakes me dependent 
on you ? It shan't ; not for another minute^ 
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rU pay you back now. Uncle, come here/' 
said the impetuous girl, "where is your 
cheque book ? I want two hundred pounds ; 
no, more ; there'll be the interest, too. How 
much, Geoflfi-ey, eh?'' 

" Why what does this mean ?" asked Mr. 
Medlicott, looking suspixuausly at Singleton. 
Some vague notion of imposition crossed his 
mind. 

A few eager words from Kate explained 
the state of the caae^ and from, that moment he 
was more cordial to Geoffrey. So much so 
that when his niece asked her betrothed 
whether he meaat to go to aee the review 
next day, Mr. Medlicott pressed him to take a 
seat in their i:;arriage. 

" You won't be wanted there on duty, I 
suppose ? Game with us, then. I'm going to 
takeout lunch and a barrel of claret-ciy). 
We'll make a day of it." 

Having arranged the hour of starting, 
Geoffirey made his adieux, and wefxt home the 
happiest of men. 

o 2 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



A GRAND REVIEW. 



" The ivhirligig of time bring^s its revexigefl." 

It was now well on in the summer, and 
several months had passed since Canada had 
been threatened by a great and pressing 
danger from without. In the hour of trial 
she had awakened to the fact that it might 
some day be necessary for the dominion to 
provide for its own defence. Imperial aid — 
aid so prompt and adequate as that which 
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had recently been afforded— might not be at 
all times forthcoming. It behoved the Cana- 
dians to set their house in order. 

As a first step, they went mad about volun- 
teers; never before had there been in the 
land such universal playing at soldiers. The 
country swarmed with volunteers, bristling 
like hedgehogs, with military ardour; every 
hamlet had its company, every city its bat- 
talions. In these labours month followed 
month, until at length the Canadian Govern* 
ment thought it was high time to take stock 
of the valour and efficiency accumulated 
through the land. In imitation of the old 
country, a number of grand reviews were 
organised at central points — reviews of 
"regulars" and volunteers together, under 
the command of the ablest officers that could 
be found. Eamoka became naturally head- 
quarters for one of these gatherings, and Sir 
Peregrine had moved heaven and earth to 
make his review the mos]l; splendidly success- 
ful on record. 
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After a carefiil inspeotion of the*** returns/' 
the General found that he could muster a 
very respectable force. He bad three line 
regiments under his command, and two bat- 
teries of artillery. These were actual tangible 
facts to be seen and touched whenerer the 
fancy seized him to enter their barracks. 
Besides these, on paper, there were a corps or 
battalion of volunteer artillery, two squad- 
rons of very irregular cavalry, and infantry 
widiout end. The whole army was parcelled 
out into brigades, one of which was given to 
Colonel Cheadleigh, a second to a colonel of 
artillery, and the third could not well be re- 
fused to old MulhoUand, although it went 
sorely to the General's heart to make the con- 
cession — anything on so grand a scale as this 
review had never been known before. Even 
Mr. Medlicott allowed that the show at the 
time of Papineau's rebellion couldn't hold a 
candle to it. I believe the old warrior would 
have asked for employment in the field of Sir 
Peregrine had he not intimated pretty plainly 
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that it was out of the question. Bat the 
squire made up his mind to attend the review, 
and on the day of the great event his carriage 
took up a prominent position near the saluting 
flag. The occupants of the carriage were 
Kate .and her fianc^. Mr. St George was 
with Mr. Medlieott on the box, whence they 
expected to get a better view of the proceed- 
ings, and because they had a great barrel of 
claret-cup l)etween their legs to be served out 
to all comers. 

The scene of action was an old clearing 
several acres in extent, and from an early 
hour the place was covered with eager 
patriots burning for distinction ; uniier some 
pine trees in one comer '* old rye " whiskey 
and ^ whiteye " were sold in shanties ; but not 
eYWi the seduction of drink could exercise any 
appreciable effect from the general crowd on 
the field. The volunteers swarmed everywhere 
in parties of all sizes — squads, companies, and 
corps. The cry was "still they come.*' 
Staff officers were at work organising due 
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troops into battalions as they marched upon 
the ground, which were handed over at once 
to skilled oflScers to be handled. By and bye 
the regular troops arrived, the 179th among 
the rest. 

MulhoUand had not made a good beginning 
that day. He had been too big for his boots, 
when first informed that he was to act as a 
brigadier ; but when the time approached he 
recollected that Sir Peregrine's cold grey eye 
would be upon him, and he began to shiver 
in anticipation like a jelly. To add to his 
troubles, his charger and he had to be mounted 
by the Military Train. Old Blowhard hated 
a strange horse, and he eyed the great beast 
provided for him on the auspicious morning 
with fear and trembling. As great parades 
were rare with his regiment during the sum- 
mer season, he had determined to kill two 
birds with one stone that day, by presenting 
one of his men with a good conduct medal 
before they marched to the field. But by the 
time he was hoisted into his saddle, and had 
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begun to feel for the horse's mouth — a fruit- 
less search, seeing that the horse hadn't any 
mouth, to speak of — he had quite forgotten 
all about the medal. The horse occupied all 
his attention. It was fortunate, therefore, 
that the Adjutant was equal to the occasion. 
Mr. Springer, although ordered severely to 
keep his distance and not alarm the new 
horse, rode up alongside the Colonel, and 
thrust the packet containing the medal into 
his Commanding-officer's hand. MulhoUand's 
fingers closed over it unconsciously, and he 
started for parade. Arrived here, the regi- 
ment was at once called to " attention," and 
'* shoulder arms." The glitter of the bayonets 
of course startled the Colonel's charger. 

*^ Steady I wo ho, boy, steady !" said Mul- 
hoUand, coaxingly, trying to pat his horse on 
the neck, but succeeding only in pricking him 
with the pin attached to the medal. '^ He's 
very raw. Quite unbroken," added the 
Colonel, nervously. Abeady he had lost a 
stin*up, and felt very uncomfortable. Addi- 

o 5 
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tional disturbance was cansed when Private 
Peter Johnson appeared under his horseNs 
nose, and waited to receive his medal. Sm- 
ing the man stand there, MnlhoUand, although 
much occupied, knew that there was 'Soisie>- 
thing to be done ; bat precisely what, lie 
could not for the life of him at that thne re- 
member. Springer nudged -him therefore, 
saying, much as if he were introducing Vfae 
two— 

** Johnson, sir! Private Pe*er Johnson 1" 

"Eh? What? Ah I Yes." 

The Colonel seemed to recollect himself, 
and turning to the man, proceeded to address 
him. 

*^ It is my painful duty, Private Peter 
Johnson — I mean, I have this morning to 
perform a painful diity — a ix^y ftom which I 
would have gladly escaped. Steady, boy, 
steady !" 

For a minute or two all was confusion 
again. At last ihe Colonel continued — 

^' It is indeed sad to see ^ man of your long 
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service, bearing so many grey liairs on your 
ftleeve, and bo maaay-— «rhem !— so «iany good 
conduct ^badges on your head, in this degrad- 
ing position. It is with feelings of >the deepest 
regpet, I repeat *hat I have now to — •'*' 

Wiere the Adjutaivt felt boand to interpose. 

^ Excuse me, sir, birt really — " 

" ^lenoel Mr, Springer, dotft interfere 
^th me at the ^head of my regiment. I was 
about to obiierve, Private Johnson, when T 
was interrupted by a mounted officer — ^^ 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; *bitt this 5s not a 
court martial. You are to present him with 
a medal for good conduct and iong service." 

'* W%at ? A medal ? Pooh I stuff and 
nonsense I" 

" It's in your hand, sir/* 

" In my liand ? God bless ^my soul 1 so it 
is. I never recoUedted it for a moment. 
Steady t)oy, steady; wo hoi phew 1 phew I 
phew ! yeu 1—*' ^he whistled, hoping 'that 
would 'Curry ^favour with his horse. ** Dear 
me ! I neyer was so confused. Here, my 
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man, take it — take it and go awaj I" he 
cried, cramming medal, ribbon, pins and all 
into Johnson's hand. " Go away ! and don't 
do it again I " 

On arrival at the drill field with his regi- 
ment, MulhoUand plucked up his courage, 
because he saw so many others on the ground 
that knew much less than himself. But then 
the Adjutant-General held a levee of all com- 
manders to speak about the programme. 

" You've read it, gentlemen ? It was 
issued last night ?" 

" Oh I yes, yes. We know it by heart," 
replied several truckles, MulhoUand among 
the rest. 

" Ah I Well— it's all changed." 

Blank consternation. 

" The General has altered his plans." 

Chaos had come again. 

" Am I to understand," observed one 
Volunteer Colonel, "that there will be no 
simultaneous advance from both centres in 
prolongation of the rear flank pivot ?" 
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" You are/' replied the Chief of the Staff^ 
without a smile at this curious manoeuvre. 

" And there'll be no skirmishing ? And 
the men will not lie down in front of the 
guns ?" 

" There will be no lying down." 

"No. *Lie down/" cried MulhoUand, 
audibly. **Why it's the only bugle call I 
know I" 

" The General will give his own orders in 
the field. That is all I have to say, gentle- 



men." 



And the assemblage broke up. 

About this period a fresh addition of force 
arrived. It consisted of the Princess 
Amelia's ville volunteers, a corps numbering 
in military parlance " five file aud a half," or 
" ten and a man." They were commanded 
by a stalwart backwoodsman, dressed in uni- 
form ; at least, he had on a red coat, but his 
trovvsers were check, and he wore a tall, heavy 
fur cap (although the weather was intensely 
hot), which he had indued, I presume, because 
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he fiionght it looked ^e alnisbj or a beao-etkm. 
This warrior maM^iei straight «^ to the Ail- 
jatant^Gkneral, and demanded to be incor- 
perided inth some battalion, or assigned a 
place in the line. He was told that he was 
too late. 

fie ieKpostalHted— *^ fieckon Fve oome a 
long distance to take part in this review : 
we've come from Princess Amelia's ville, aae 
and my Oompaaj hafve, to take part in this 
B6«-<view; and we mean to, tn, me and my 
Company du.'* 

He was again told that all the arrange- 
ments for the da J were condnded, and that 
he must leave the ground. 

'^ Beckon Vve as ,good a right to be on tins 
'ground as ySw have. Me and any Company 
doBiH mean to budge. Look *yar— oh ! ys! 
-Guess we won't go 9 shall us J" 

His ^^ fbve file and a half" jcheered, and 
•swore thejT^d rally round their chief. 

^' Wal t Oh ! ys. So we^ fix it. Hold 
your heads irp I Gtiess yewVe ^came hexe to 
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soger, and not to hoe potatoes. What ^j^a: 
ab — out !^' 

Brat he found the staff inexomble, and his 
just claims disregarded. So be proceeded to 
hoist the black flag, and to rove where (be 
pleased. Afiber a time this Yogabondizing 
began to pall on him, so he tried to tack his 
6madl party on to some other ^^ oommiand/' 
but no ozie wfmld have anything to say to 
Jbim. Se was driven like a homeless cur from 
battalion to battalion, from bngade to brigade. 
But the invective showered upon him did not 
check his ardour, and ^ust 'as Sir Peregrine 
am^^, and i^as riding in state dotmi theifront 
of the line the Princess AAmelia's iniie vofam* 
teers took up a pontion close by MalhoUaad, 
a»d at right angles to his brigade. 

*^ Wbat searecrows are these?'' iasked the 
great man. "What are they doing b^ere, 
Oolonel MulhdBand ^ 

^Before theOolonel eould reply, tbe'Oaptain 
speke oitt for himself. 

'^^ !Eleck<m, General, we'^^-eome a eonsidar- 
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able distance, and we mean to see the show. 
We ain't numbersome, perhaps, but there 'd 
be more on us only the street in our town 
caught fire last night, and we'd to work the 
fire brigade, so — " 

Sir Peregine cut him precious short. 

^^'od damme, what's the man chattering 
about ? What the mischiefs he doing here in 
front of the line. Colonel Mulholland, this 
is youi fault. You're not fit to command a 
brigade." To the Captain : " Be oS^ sir. Go 
to the rear, sir ; march him to the rear ! I 
wish he was at the bottom of — " 

The Princess Amelia's ville volunteers 
were terribly shattered by this volley, but 
their commander stood firm. 

" This is a free country. General. You may 
cuss as much as you please. I mean to stay 
and see the show." 

"I'll have you swept off the face of 
the earth, sir. Call up a couple of com- 
panies. Colonel, to clear your fi-ont. 
Here, Delorme — ^no, take them away, and put 
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them to some battalion. It's not worth 
making a fuss about. If senior officers did 
their duty this would never have happened,"^ 
said the General, scowling at MulhoUand. 

Matters went on pretty smoothly after 
this : one simple manoeuvre followed another^ 
and all these were tolerably well suited to 
the character of the troops. But the ground 
was so wide that Sir Peregrine could not for- 
bear one grand final display of all his force. 
He ordered a general advance in direct 
echellon, meaning to make the units of his 
army occupy the field from corner to 
corner like the diagonal chequers that cross a 
chess board. 

The movement was not difficult to execute, 
but somehow the 3rd Brigade, under Mul- 
holland, got into what is technically termed a 
** cocked hat.'* * The General was at the head 
of the echellon heading the advance, and for 
some moments did not observe that there was 
great confusion further behind. At last, on 
looking round to watch the progress of his 
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troops, he saw at once enough to make him 
angrj. Rising in his stirrups, he waved his 
cocked hat over his bead and cried — 

"Ha^a4t!'' 

^ Then there was a pause, broken at length 
by the General's voice. 

^* Pass the word,'' he shouted to the bat- 
talion close at his elbow, ^^ pass the word that 
the Ma— jor-General — ^is very much dis — plea 
--sed ! " 

. The first commander turned and repeated 
the General's rebuke exactly, and loud as he 
could roar it. Nevertheless, three battalions 
further off, the meaning of the message be- 
came slightly altered. A volunteer colonel 
announced, with a beaming face, to his men 
that — 

^ The Ma — jor-Gcneral was — extreme -4y 
plea — sed ! " 

" No ; no I'm not I " cried Sir Peregrine, 
who heard this new interpretation of his 
words. "As you were I Halt 1 Halt I That's 
not what I said." But finding that the mes- 
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sage still rolled echoing onwards, he started 
in hot pursuit to arrest it before still farther 
distorted. But it kept a column or two ahead 
of hini) and changed again and again in mean- 
ing as it bounded from corps to corps* 

Now it was— 

" The in — ^fontry will — <5tand at ea — se 1 " 

Then— 

" The caval — ry — " was to move off *' by 
thre — es ; '* which they did at gallop. 

And last of all the *' artiller — ry " were 
told to take 'shelter '* under those tre — es ! " 
So they limbered up and, following ithe ca- 
valry, disappeared. 

The Oeneral, of course, was frantic. For- 
tunately, at this moment, MulhoUand offered 
himrself up as a sacnfice to the General's 
wrath. His brigade was in inextricable con- 
fusion, and he himself^ the brigadier, was no- 
where to be found* Had he bolted ? Had 
his horse takien liim, willy-nilly, back to 
town ? Not at all. The old gentleman had 
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only retired to hob-nob peaceably with Mr, 
Medlicott and to get a glass of claret-cup. 

"Where is he?" roared Sir Peregrine. 
" Where is the brigadier ? Go and find him ; 
go and find him ! '' he shouted to his staflF, 
stretching out his hands and waving them 
round his head as if to let loose his gallopers 
in search. "Bring him here at once; Til 
teach him to absent himself without leave." 

Delorme captured him. Ban him to ground 
and dug him out. 

"General wants you, sir, Now at once. 
He's in a devil of a rage because — " 

" My goodness — ^you don't say so. Where 
shall I find him ? Does he know I am here ?" 

" You'd better gallop." 

MulhoUand was so agitated that he actually 
put spurs to his charger, and the horse, re- 
senting this interference after having been 
his own master all the day through, immedi- 
ately ran away. It would have been much 
better if Sir Peregrine had left old Blowhard 
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alone. Mulholland came down in the staff 
like a thousand of bricks, at lightning speed. 
He was a star shooting madly from its sphere; 
a meteor flashing through space. It all passed 
in a moment of time. He came, he saw, he 
scattered. In one short instant Sir Peregrine's 
cortege was blown to the four winds of 
Heaven, while he, Mulholland, Mazeppa-like, 
pursued his wild career. 

" Stop him ! Stop him ! Gallop after him 
and bring him back. Tell him to get off, to 
come on foot ; tell him to get off, before he's 
thrown.'' 

As soon as the head-quarter staff could be 
collected together again, some of them gave 
chase, but in half a minute the Adjutant- 
General returned, remarking drily — 

**The Colonel's thrown, sir; do you still 
wish to see him ? They'll bring him on a 
shutter." 

** Poor devil ! no. Let them pick up the 
pieces. Has he hurt himself?" 
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^^ Smashed all to bitsy I abonld say. The 
horse took him among the trees." 

Two ribs were broken, that was all, and the 
poor old gentleman was earned home in state. 

Delorme had rrao^ined for a moment or 
two at Mr. Medlicott's oarriagew 

^Have a drop of claret-cup?^ said jolly 
old John Medlicott. " It*ll cool you."* 

** With all my heart ; anyllhing cool — 
although it's quite refreshing to see Miss 
Braybrooke. Eeally Miss Braybrooke, you 
look as cool as — '' 

^^A cucumber, eh?'' said a man, leaning 
over the side of the carriage,^ dose by Kate. 

" I suppose you think I exercise a damp- 
ing effect on the bystanders; is that what 
you mean, Captain Delorme ?'' she asked. 

But Delorme did not answer. He waa 
struck dumb for the moment. His mouth 
quite gaped with astonishment. 

At length he gasped out^~ 
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'* Fni blowed ! I declare if it isn't the 
sergeant. Oh^ I can't stand this.'' 

Both Kate and Geoffrey burst out laughing. 
But Delorme was there in the plenitude of 
his power, and be was determined to follow 
up the attack. They should not mock him 
to his very beard. 

" Why are you not with your regiment, 
sir? I'll report you to your commandiiig 
officer, and I'll put you in arrest. Silence, 
sir^ silence, till I have done speaking^' 

" Don't you think, Captain Etelorme," 
observed Kate, " that you had — " 

** Better mind your own business," added 
Gteoffrey. 

" What's all this?" asked Mr. Medlicott. 

St. Georgei, who had been listening, hast- 
ened to explain. 

*' This gentleman, sir — no he's no gentle- 
man, sir — he's a grinning bamboo, quite a 
paratoo — '* 

^ ^ Let me introduce you to Mar, Geofl&rey 
Singleton," said John Medlicott, very seri^ 
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oubIj. ^^ If 8 been all a mistake from the first. 

He is no longer a sergeant, and now lie is 

about to become a near relative/' 

Delorme could only stammer out in reply — 
" I think the General will be wondering 

where I am. Pray excuse me. Good-day — 

good-day to you/* 

Kate and Geoffirey were married that 
autumn, as soon as he could get leave from 
his regiment. They went home to Clun- 
gunford for the honeymoon, and Mr. Medli- 
cott accompanied them. The meeting at 
Clungunford between mother and son was 
very sweet after the long separation. Bertha 
and Theobald were by this time established 
at ikhe Hall, and they made up amongst them 
a very happy family party. The ladies' ver- 
dict upon GeoflErey's second wife was very 
diflferent to that which they had passed on 
Ernestine. Poor wretched Ernestine 1 Her 
name was never mentioned among them more, 
but Geo£Grey told his mother and sister the 
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particnlars of the awful catastropte at Nia* 
gara* 

Old Medlicott came to be do fond of them 
all at Clungunford that he found he could 
not tear himself away when the time came 
for recrossing the Atlantic. So it ended in 
his taking a country place close by, where he 
and Kate and Geoffrey settled down. Hither 
the two Misses Foreshaw were brought by- 
and-bye, and Mr Reginald Beauchamp St. 
George. The little old ladies found them- 
selves at last, to their intense joy, part and 
parcel of English county society, and Mr. 
R* B. St. George lost the small balance of his 
witfl from delight at his return to the " old 
country.*' 

Thus united and happy, let us leave our 
friends. 

A few others deserve a word or two of 
farewell. 

Colonel MulhoUand very wisely decided 
when he recovered from his accident that he 
would be happier out of harness. So he 
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retired on fall pay, and he was last heard of 
at his club, apostrophizing the carver for his 
incompetency, and assuring him that he was 
quite unfit for his position. 

Sir Peregrine Prendergast remained in 
Canada as long as he was required thor^, 
and afterwards became Commander-in-Chief 
of one of the Indian Presidencies, whither 
neither Lady Jane nor Delorme would ac- 
company him. He came back full of honours, 
and continued a hale, active man almost to 
the day of his death. 

Lady Jane could not reconcile herself to 
Kate's choice for some time ; but she acknow- 
ledged that Geofirey was quite a gentleman 
when they met years afterwards at Saxby 
Castle, by this time fallen into the hands of 
Delorme. 

Powell came eventually to command the 
Eoyal Peacocks, and that splendid corps still 
maintains it high character. They were in 
India last time I heard of them. 

Of St. Tadds I know nothing. 
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I believe the young ladies still remain un- 
married; but Mrs, Swansdown says, "It's 
their own fault." That estimable dame was 
invited to stay with John Medlicott at his 
own house. The honour was considered by 
her a fair recompense for all her past kind- 
ness to Kate. She talks of giving up The 
Grange, and retiring to Clungunford. Prob- 
ably in the end, she will accept Mr. R. B. St. 
George. 

No more, reader. My tale is done. 



THE END. 



T. C. Newby, 80, Welbeck Street^ CayendiBh Square, London. 
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